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- TILLAGE AND COLLECTION 


A NEW GUINEA ECONOMY 
By H. Ian Hocsin 


Ae natives of New Guinea depend for subsistence mainly upon 

tillage and the collection of forest products. Pigs are kept to 
provide meat for feasts, and, in addition, fish are available on the 
coast, as well as a number of wild animals in the interior; but 
vegetables, fruit and nuts are everywhere regarded as the most 
important foods. In this paper I propose to give an account of the 
activities associated with agriculture and collection in Wogeo, a 
small island fifteen miles in circumference, forming part of the 
Schouten Group, off the north coast of New Guinea in the vicinity of 
the mouth of the Sepik River. 


The native population, numbering approximately one thousand, 
is distributed over a series of villages, most of which have between 
seventy-five and one hundred inhabitants. These villages, however, 
are grouped together to form five independent districts, known 
respectively as Wonevaro, Takul, Bukdi, Ga and Bagiau. All 
the houses are raised on piles, but in every village one, which is also 
larger and better built than most of the others, towers over the rest. 
This is the niabwa, where the unmarried youths are accustomed to 
sleep and where the sacred objects of the villagers, chiefly flutes and 
masks, are stored. The other houses usually form two, or 

A 
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occasionally three, distinct clusters, each occupied by the members 
of a separate patrilineal clan, together with their wives and children. 


Fach clan has its hereditary headman, referred to as the kokwal, 
who maintains law and order and organizes all communal under- 
takings. The most able kokwal in the village is usually shown 
deference by the rest and acknowledged as a sort of chief. 


The following information was collected during the year 1934, 
which I spent in Dap village, in the Wonevaro district. 


WoGEO CROPs. 


The island is the remnant of an extinct volcano rising in the 
centre to a height of 1300 feet, and, except in the south and north- 
east, where a plain some three hundred yards wide skirts the shore, 
only a few small areas are even comparatively level. The soil, 
however, is remarkably rich, and as the rainfall considerably exceeds 
two hundred inches per annum the vegetation is luxuriant in the 
extreme.” As one approaches the island from the sea it appears 
at first to be a uniform tangle of impenetrable jungle (Plate Is), 
but when the ship draws closer groves of coconut palms detach 
themselves from the background here and there along the shoreline, 
and in the hills gardens begin to appear, some as rectangular clearings 
of bare red earth not yet planted and others as patches of growing 
crops distinguished by their light green colour. 


A visit to these gardens on arrival reveals that taro and bananas 
are the staple foods of the natives, a fact which may readily be 
confirmed by a glance into the cooking-pots when the evening meal 
is in preparation. Most of them will be found to contain vegetable 
stew, of which the principal ingredients are cut-up taro and unripe 
bananas. 


There are literally dozens of different kinds of taro, varying in 
colour, flavour, texture, and size. The majority of the tubers 
weigh, at a guess, from five to eight ounces, but at feasts I have seen 


1 Vide “ Native Culture of Wogeo,” Oceanta, Vol. V, pp. 308-37. 


* The rainfall of the island has never been recorded, but there is a gauge at the 
government station on the mainland thirty miles away. 
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giant specimens of nearly one hundred pounds.’ I also counted 
more than fifty varieties of bananas, including the coarser plantains, 
which are always cooked. Each tree produces only one bunch, 
which may contain anything from three to eight dozen fruit, though 
the average is about five dozen. 


The more ordinary kinds of taro, suitable for daily consumption, 
as distinct from the giant varieties, which are reserved for special 
occasions, require at least five months to reach maturity ; bananas, 
on the other hand, take about a year. Taro shoots and banana 
suckers, nevertheless, are always planted together. In most gardens 
there are also patches of greens and tobacco, as well as a few savoury 
herbs and sugar canes, though yams and sweet potatoes, important 
elsewhere in New Guinea, are seldom cultivated. 


The natives also depend for supplies on many palms and forest 
trees, some of which they plant themselves. The chief of these is 
the coconut, which provides a welcome snack or cooling drink at any 
time and a midday meal for most people on at least three days out 
of seven. Next in importance is the Canarium almond, since the 
nuts are not only used locally in puddings and as a side dish for an 
otherwise dull repast, but are also exported to the mainland tribes.* 
Another nut, known as wasek, with a large purple husk, is exported 
but plays no part in the diet of the islanders themselves. Bread- 
fruit, again, is highly valued and in the season replaces taro as the 
foundation of most meals. During my visit it was usually possible 
to find one or two breadfruit at any time, but the main crop was 
gathered during three or four weeks in May and June. I was 
informed, nevertheless, that the trees bear at irregular intervals and 
that the period for the harvest can never be predicted beforehand. 
Sago palms provide an addition to the larder on the occasion of 
feasts, and many different kinds of nuts, fruits and berries are also 
appreciated. The Tahitian chestnut and a fruit called veaka are 
prized most highly, but not even the pawpaw or Malay apple, which 
grows in the greatest profusion, is despised. Finally, mention must 


3 Cf. “ Native Culture of Wogeo,” op. cit., Plate IIa. 


* Vide H. I. Hogbin, “ Trading Expeditions in Northern New Guinea,” Oceania, 
Vol. V, pp. 375-407. 
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be made of the areca palm, which provides the nut for the betel 
mixture, chewed by everyone, old and young alike.5 


In the tropics the year is everywhere divided into two equal 
parts, dominated respectively by the south-east trades and the 
north-west monsoon.* The change in the direction of the wind has a 
marked effect on the climate of large land masses, such as northern 
Australia, but Wogeo is so small that the differences are less notice- 
able. The monsoon season, lasting from November to April or May, 
is more subject both to calms and violent storms, but there is 
practically no change of temperature, and the rainfall remains 
relatively constant. The monsoon, it is true, is a little wetter than 
the trade wind season, but by only the narrowest margin. The 
island is also so close to the Equator that the variation in the length 
of the days is no more than about twenty minutes, and the natives 
are actually unaware of any difference. 


The two staples, taro and bananas, may thus be grown the whole 
year round, and as there is an abundant supply of both the people are 
never in want. Only in times of severe drought, of which there have 
apparently been three during the last seventy or eighty years, are 
acute pangs of hunger felt. Storehouses, so characteristic of New 
Guinea villages where the people cultivate yams, are therefore 
unnecessary ; indeed they would be useless, for both bananas and 
taro very soon become rotten. Most of the bananas are eaten 
cooked soon after they have been picked, though those of finer 
quality may be cut down while green and allowed to ripen in the 
house. Taro, however, despite the fact that it may be dug up five 


5] have enumerated only the more important trees; there are at least eight 
others producing edible nuts or fruit. Natives returning from plantations have 
also introduced orange trees within the last few years. 

I am unfamiliar with the botanical names of both the wasek and the veaka, 
which I had not met elsewhere. The fruit of the latter is about the size of a cricket 
ball and has a stone which in section is a five-pointed star. The husk is green and 
the flesh orange-coloured, with a pleasant, though somewhat pungent, flavour. 


* Neither the trade wind nor the monsoon blows constantly from the one point 
of the compass; each swings through about ninety degrees, from south to east in 
the first instance and from north to west in the second. The Wogeo natives dis- 
tinguish three winds during the season of the trades but have only one name for the 
monsoon, no matter what its direction may be. There are several words, however, 
for indicating its intensity. 
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months after planting, suffers no deterioration if left in the ground 
for upwards of three months more. Matters are accordingly arranged _ 
so that a fresh patch is ready in case of an emergency a few weeks 

before the old one is exhausted. 


Many of the subsidiary crops are also constantly available. 
Thus coconuts, areca nuts and pawpaws are always ready for the 
taking, and a sago palm fit for felling can be found when required 
without the least trouble. 


It follows that there is no period when the natives are working 
feverishly against time either to have their planting finished or to 
gather in their crops ; nor are they under the necessity of crowding 
all their feasts into a month or two while food is plentiful. The 
agricultural year, that is to say, has no well-marked rhythm: 
planting and harvesting alike go on at all seasons, and there is no 
time of scarcity followed by one of abundance, as has been recorded 
in many other native communities all over the world. 


Canarium almonds, wasek, Tahitian chestnuts, breadfruit, 
veaka, and some of the other fruits are seasonal, but they do not all 
ripen at the same time, and only the almond harvest, which is spread 
over three months, is sufficiently heavy to require considerable 
expenditure of time and energy. This crop in fact provides what 
rhythm there is. 


The variation in the number of hours per month spent at the 
work of tillage and collection is very slight, though there is a small 
increase from about the middle of April to the end of June or early 
July, when the almonds are ripe.” For this reason these months 
are not in favour for the more important festivals—though I attended 
one on May 3, 1934—nor for tasks requiring a long period of labour 
to complete, such as housebuilding. Yet a man who has to take a 
couple of days off, perhaps to perform some simple ceremony or to 
do an urgent job in the village, seldom finds it necessary to work 
late in his almond groves to make up for lost time. 


? The first nuts were gathered in 1934 on April 12. It is of interest to note that 
the Canarium almond season is over in the Schouten Islands before it begins in the 
Solomons. Why this should be so when the difference in latitude is only a few 
degrees I do not know. 
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The natives themselves say that although April, May and June 
are generally avoided, they prefer to hold their feasts in the south-east 
season. At the same time, no adequate reason, apart from custom, 
is given for the choice, and in 1934 several feasts took place during 
the monsoon. This was certainly by no means unusual, and I had 
accounts of a number of others from the recent past, as well as of 
two or three held in May and June. Feasts of one particular type, 
however, in which huge quantities of almonds are given away with 
other food, are necessarily restricted to July, August and September. 


It occurs to me now, as I write this paper, that although I 
myself attended a feast which lasted from November 10 to 13, 
festivals probably do not often take place in October and November. 
A good deal of extra food is required, so that a special garden has 
to be prepared five or six months beforehand. I imagine that such a 
job would if possible be avoided during May and June, since everyone 
is busy then with his nutting. On the other hand, taro which has 
been growing for eight months is just as good as that planted three 
months later, and preparations might therefore be made in March or 
April. I also heard no expression of surprise when the kokwal 
who acted as host in November 1934 announced his intentions.® 


This point can only be cleared up by another visit to Wogeo. 
I have definite information, however, that the seven or eight days 
preceding the night of the full moon in late October or early November 
are deliberately avoided when fixing dates for festivals. On this 
one night in the year (or occasionally on the night following) that 
curious marine annelid, the palolo worm, rises to the surface of the 
sea for spawning. It is regarded—with reason—as a great delicacy, 
but the haul is so uncertain that a taboo is imposed beforehand on 
all save urgent tasks in an attempt to ensure the co-operation of 
supernatural forces in securing favourable conditions. 


The natives cannot reckon the exact time when the worm is due 
and sometimes make mistakes. Im 1934 everyone prepared himself 
for the full moon on October 23, but in vain. Some were of the 


® As he lived in the Bukdi district, on the opposite side of the island from where 


I was stationed, I have no record in my diary of when the taro eaten on that occasion 
was planted. 
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opinion that since it had failed to rise then they would have to wait 
till the following year, but others, after continuing to observe the 
taboos, tried again on the night of the next full moon, November 22, 
and had a most satisfactory catch.® 


CANOE VOYAGES AND FISHING 


The mention of the palolo worm gives sufficient indication that 
the time spent at gardening is to some extent conditioned by 
occupations connected with the sea. Trading voyages to the 
mainland cause the most serious interruptions to the normal routine, 
though the fact that they take place at intervals of five or six years 
prevents them from having any lasting effect on agriculture.” 

The Wogeo natives are dependent upon the mainland for a 
number of necessities, including cooking pots, garden baskets, 
bamboo for flutes used in religious ceremonies, cosmetics, and many 
different kinds of oxnaments. The mainland folk, on the other 
hand, are eager to obtain from Wogeo almonds, wasek, fishing nets, 
and small woven handbags. Visits are therefore exchanged at more 
or less regular intervals. In years when the islanders are making 
an expedition the fleet of canoes sets sail in July or August, thus 
securing the benefit of the south-east trade, and returns in September 
or October during the period of variable winds before the monsoon 
begins to blow in earnest. 

To ensure seaworthiness new canoes are made for every voyage. 
Their construction is a lengthy process and practically everyone on 
the island takes part, either directly in the main work or in providing 
food for the labourers. The kokwals act as supervisors, and usually 
arrange amongst themselves to spread the various tasks over as 
long a period as possible in order that the gardens shall not be 


®* It is possible that the worm itself is not absolutely regular in its habits, though 
this is unlikely. 

The palolo worm rises at different times in other parts of the Pacific. Thus a 
letter published in Nature, August 9, 1932, says that in Samoa and Fiji it comes to 
the surface on the seventh, eighth and ninth days after the full moon of November. 
Dr. E. A. Briggs, of the Department of Zoology, University of tary by tells me that 
in all probability the Wogeo species differs from that of the central Pacific, which is 
known as Laodice viridis. 

10 Vide H. I. Hogbin, “ Trading Voyages in Northern New Guinea,” of. cit. 
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entirely neglected in the meantime. When a fleet was prepared 
during my visit each kokwal allowed his followers to spend on an 
average one and a half days at his own concerns for every two devoted 
to the canoes. The people were in consequence much busier than 
usual, despite a postponement of all tasks of no particular urgency. 
I noted that although they now visited the gardens less frequently 
work proceeded with fewer pauses. ‘“‘ We have to think of our 
hunger in the months to come,” I was told. “ If our taro is not 
planted, what shall we have to eat by and by? We make new 
canoes, but we must work in the gardens just the same.” It is 
difficult to be quite certain, but I formed the opinion, which the 
natives later confirmed, that agriculture suffered very little during 
the weeks which elapsed between the felling of the trees from which 
the canoes were constructed and their final launching. ‘‘ Canoes 
are important,” said one man, “ but the belly is still more important. 
True, you can use canoes to catch fish, but who ever heard of a person 
who ate fish all the time without vegetables ? ”’ 

Visitors to the mainland always take a little food with them, 
but the bulk of what they eat during their absence is provided by 
their hosts. Those taking part in an expedition have to be careful, 
nevertheless, to make arrangements which will guard against a 
shortage on their return. The garden fences are their chief concern, 
for, owing to the rain and heat, the timber rots very quickly and 
constant attention is necessary if the pigs are to be prevented from 
breaking in and destroying the crop. Those who are left at home 
have accordingly to make frequent examinations and replace all 
faulty poles at once. The taro itself presents no serious difficulties, 
since the voyagers are rarely absent for more than three months, 
and the tubers which they would have been eating if they had 
remained behind are still fit for use. 

The fact that the ripe taro can be left in the ground means that 
although the absence of a considerable portion of the population 
leads to a decrease during expedition years in the total time spent 
by the islanders as a whole in the garden, there is still no serious 
diminution in the area under cultivation. 

Shorter voyages to the nearer islands of the Schouten Group, 
especially Koil, distant only twelve miles (Plate Is), require no 
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elaborate preparations. Visits of from three or four days to a 
fortnight are constantly exchanged, and intermarriage is common. 
The south-east season is most favoured, since the chance of a sudden 
violent storm is not so great, but long absences during nutting, from 
April to June, are for obvious reasons impossible. 

Fishing by one method or another is carried on at all times, but, 
except when the palolo worm is expected, sea food is never of such 
overwhelming importance that the gardens are neglected. I have 
already quoted the man who asked, ‘‘ Who ever heard of a person 
who is always eating fish without vegetables ?’”’ At the same time, 
the actual methods of fishing are to some extent conditioned by 
seasonal changes. Thus for one half of the year the residents of 
villages situated on portions of the coast unprotected from north- 
westerly winds are often unable to use their canoes for days on end 
and are compelled to fish from the shore, though even this becomes too 
dangerous during a heavy gale. During the rest of the year the 
people in villages open to the south-east sometimes have to lay up 
their canoes for several weeks. The worst storms generally come 
from the north-west during the period from December to April, 
but the trade wind is more constant than the monsoon, and from 
June to early September intervals of complete calm are rare. 

There is a sharp increase everywhere in all methods of fishing 
involving the use of canoes during May and again in September and 
October, for at the change of seasons the air is often breathless for 
days and nights together and the sea like glass. During the latter 
period one particular kind of fish, which is attracted by flares in 
the dark and caught with hand nets, is very plentiful. In Dap, 
where I was living, every canoe was out from ten o’clock till two or 
three practically every night. I found that although the young 
people rarely remained at home those of middle age were not nearly 
so consistent. ‘“‘ We have to think of our gardens,” they explained. 
“ After fishing for several nights running a man is too tired to do 
any work: he wants to stop at home and sleep all day. For the 
young people this is a matter of no account, but if we sleep from 
sunrise to sunset how can we make new gardens for our wives ? 


11] do not know its European name, but the natives call it gag. 
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Some go out to fish: that is good; they provide us all with a relish 
for our meals. But others must remember the garden. Even you, 
with your tins of meat, do not eat relish alone.” 

I was told that most of the other kinds of fish are available 
throughout the year, and that if the wind permits the use of a canoe 
the catch in March may be exactly similar to the catch in July. 
Shore lines, in the same way, were said to produce the one type of 
haul irrespective of whether the prevailing wind is blowing from the 
north-west or the south-east. 

Fishing is to some extent affected, however, by the state of the 
tides, of which in consequence the people have a considerable 
knowledge. They are aware, naturally, that the level to which the 
sea rises and falls is associated with the phases of the moon, but they 
know also that certain months in the year have higher tides than 
others. When speaking of these phenomena they use terms indicative 
of low rather than of high water, since more fish are caught when 
submerged reefs are closer to the surface. 


THE CALENDAR 


The two principal Wogeo crops may be independent of the 
seasons, but the ripening of the Canarium almonds, the appearance 
of the palolo worm, and the changes in the direction of the wind 
make the natives pay some heed to the passage of time, and they have 
in fact a rough calendar. 

Judging from the casual references in accounts of native cultures, 
the general opinion seems to be that these “ uncivilized ’’ communities 
base their time calculations on the moon and have thirteen named 
lunar months making up the solar year. Professor Malinowski, 
in his detailed study of the calendar of the Trobriand Islanders, 
points out, nevertheless, that in this community the lunar system is 
comparatively unimportant and that most people prefer to date 
events, both past and to come, by the state of the staple crop. He 
suggests, moreover, that this will probably be found to be typical 
of what happens elsewhere. In the Trobriands the monsoon is 
much wetter than the rest of the year, so that the harvest is seasonal. 
The natives accordingly fix their engagements with reference to such 
activities as planting, weeding, trimming the vines and so forth. 
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“This does not mean that the counting of the moons is quite 
' superfluous. To the garden magicians, and the elders who plan 
gardening and other events of tribal life, feasts, expeditions and 
, mortuary ceremonies, an independent scheme of time-reckoning is 
: still necessary. It is in this somewhat esoteric and specialized 
; way that the naming of the moon is chiefly used.”’!2 
f 
2 THe Wocko CALENDAR 
a Native Name 
(approx. equi- Winds. Harvest. Voyages an 
-] valents only). Fishing. 
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€ Rubale, Wye 2006 
e Rakakajarak Monsoon 
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il 
is Festivals and important undertakings do not as a rule take place in late April, May or June, and 
l never during the seven or eight days before the palolo worm is expected. 
“ 18 B. Malinowski, “‘ Lunar and Seasonal Calendar in the Trobriands,” Journal 
1. of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LVII, pp. 203-13. 
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Although the conditions in Wogeo are in some ways different, 
my material serves to confirm Professor Malinowski’s view. The 
average person knows very little about the lunar calendar and, since 
the main crops provide no guide, measures time instead by the 
ripening of the nuts and the changes in the direction of the wind. 


Hitherto I have spoken simply of “the almond harvest ”’: 
actually it falls into two parts. The first nuts are gathered in the 
middle of April, and from that time on there is a gradual increase of 
yield till the end of the month. This is followed by a marked falling 
off until about the third week of May, when the period of maximum 
production begins. The first peak of the harvest is known as wabu 
and the second as kame. Immediately after the latter, in July and 
early August, the wasek are collected. 


People also speak of events taking place at the beginning, in 
the middle, or at the end of either the trade wind season (kama) 
or the monsoon season (yavara). 

Still another method of reckoning time is provided for part of 
the year by a series of ceremonies associated with the changing 
position of the Pleiades, a constellation known as Baras, the term 
for a girl passing through her first menstruation. (The stars are 
supposed to resemble the band made up of the girl and her followers, 
the kirigirig, by whom she is constantly attended."*) For the purpose 
of these ceremonies the villages of Wogeo and the neighbouring 
island of Koil are divided into four groups, each one of which carries 
out in turn a rite known as “ washing the Pleiades ”’ (Baras losalosa). 
This involves dances during every evening of the waxing moon, 
and on the night of the full moon the youths and men, having 
ceremonially bathed and painted their faces, administer to all the 
male children a magical potion without which it is thought they 
will not reach full stature. The purpose of the rite otherwise is to 
secure protection from sickness during the coming year and to ensure 
a good nut harvest. It is not taken very seriously, however, and if 
it should be neglected, as occasionally happens, no one appears to 
be at all concerned. 


13 Cf. C. H. Wedgwood, “ Girls’ Puberty Rites in Manam,” Oceania, Vol. IV, 
Ppp. 132-54. 
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The rite is performed first at Bariat, the most northerly village 
of Wonevaro, grouped for some reason on this occasion with the 
villages of Koil, “‘ during the month when the Pleiades hang over this 
part of the island at sunset.’’ The constellation has to occupy such a 
position in the sky that one can see it by glancing upwards without 
turning either to left or right when standing on the beach at Bariat 
so as to face the open sea. This occurs in February. Then in the 
next month, “‘ when the stars have moved round and the Pleiades 
are at sunset over Dap,” the remaining villages in Wonevaro, acting 
together, perform the rite. The villages of the Bagiau district, 
to the east, follow in April. The other villages, in Ga, Bukdi, and 
Takul, also have their month, but, since I was living on the opposite 
side of the island, I neglected to find out when it occurs. 


Events can thus be dated as occurring in the moon of Bariat 
(February), the moon of Dap (March), or the moon of Bagiau (April). 
Wabu and kame, the almond harvests, follow, and then the gathering 
of the wasek. This is concluded in the middle of kama, the trade 
wind season (early August). Then in turn come the end of kama, the 
beginning of yavara (the monsoon season), the middle of yavara, and 
so we come back to the moon of Bariat once more. 


This calendar suffices for the ordinary affairs of life, but the 
kokwals and other elders, who have to arrange festivals and economic 
undertakings some distance ahead, find it to their advantage to be 
able to refer to certain periods of the year rather more precisely. 
As in the Trobriands, these then are the men who have recourse to 
the lunar calendar. Everyone, of course, knows that some of the 
moons are named, and most people can give one or two without 
having to rack their brains ; but for a detailed account it is always 
necessary to seek out a person of importance. Even the elders, 
however, do not normally reckon time by the moons, and if one asks 
some such question as, ‘‘ What moon is this ? ” they usually have to 
count over on their fingers the number of months which have elapsed 
since the last seasonal event, perhaps “‘ the washing of the Pleiades,” 
or the rising of the palolo worm. The only use to which the lunar 
calendar is put, in fact, is in making plans for future happenings. 
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Thus a kokwal who wishes to arrange for the initiation of his son will 
send messages to other kokwals from whom he expects contributions 
of food that the ceremony is taking place in such and such a month. 
If these men decide to help they then fix the dates for the celebrations 


they themselves have in mind at times when more food will be 
available. 


The moons of the end of August, September and early October 
are called Kama-lava and Kama-lig (big and little south-east wind). 
Then comes Manuan, so named from the palolo worm (manuan), to 
be followed in order by Rakakajarak, Rakum and Kasawara. This 
last corresponds with February, also known as the moon of Bariat. 
March and April have no real names but may be referred to, from 
the position of the Pleiades, as the moons of Dap and Bagiau 
respectively. The moons from April to August, on the other hand, 
are more or less ignored altogether. The reason may well be that 
until the end of June everyone is much too busy nutting to think 
about festivals, and July and early August can always be indicated 
as ‘‘ the time of the wasek.”’ 


The natives, as has been mentioned, do not always reckon the 
moons accurately, and in 1934 set out for the palolo worm a whole 
month too soon. ‘‘ We were foolish in our time reckoning,’”’ one man 
explained. ‘‘ We counted four moons for the almonds and the 
wasek ; we ought to have counted a full five moons.” I was also 
informed that it is sometimes necessary to allow a month’s interval 
between Rakum and Kasawara if people consider that the Pleiades 
are not in the right position. This in itself is a sufficient indication 
that they are no slaves to their time system: the calendar has no 
validity of its own but exists to help the natives to arrange their 
affairs conveniently. 


There are no names for the different nights of the moon, which 
are indicated instead by pointing to the position it will occupy 
in the sky either at sunset or sunrise. This lack, especially with 
regard to the second and third quarters, rather surprises me, for 
bright nights lead to a quickening of social life, and visits and all 
sorts of games take place. The years also pass by without record, 
though for a short period the number of harvests since the occurrence 
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of striking events is remembered. No one, however, can give any 
account of his age. 


It is of interest to compare the Wogeo calendar with that of 
a people living in the temperate zone, such as the Maori.!® In 
New Zealand there are four clearly defined seasons, with a consider- 
able difference of weather and temperature between winter and 
summer. Agricultural and all other work has therefore to be 
carefully planned, and crops which are planted too early or too late 
may be frost-bitten. It is thus of fundamental importance that the 
closest attention should be paid to the passage of the months, and 
we find accordingly that each one of them is named, often in 
descriptive fashion, as also are the different nights of the moon. 


At the other extreme are the natives of Ontong Java, where I 
carried out my first piece of field work. They occupy a coral atoll 
in the midst of the ocean more than one hundred and fifty miles 
from the nearest land, a distance far too great for regular overseas 
voyages. The islands are so small, and the soil so poor, that food 
supplies, though adequate in quantity, are lacking in any semblance 
of variety, being confined almost exclusively to taro, coconuts and 
fish. The two crops, as in Wogeo, are available the whole year 
through, and although the atoll lies only six degrees south of the 
Equator, fishing is not seriously affected by the alternation of trade 
wind and monsoon. Here then the need for recording the passing 
months scarcely arises ; feasts may be fixed for any time, since sea 
food and coconuts may be obtained at very short notice, and 
ceremonies, similarly, are not at all dependent upon temporary 


14The following terms are used in referring to time: day=bong, night= 
taum or bung, morning=bongbong, noon=vavaia, evening=taum dati (literally, 
night comes), early night (until about nine o'clock, the normal time for 
retiring on dark nights)=gara, nine o'clock to about midnight —bung-lukaluka 
(uka=the middle), midnight till about three o’clock=bung-luka, nearing dawn= 
bung-luka-jamajama, to-morrow=jama, the day after to-morrow=jame-tat, to-day = 
hail, yesterday=rarang, the day before yesterday=jama-rat, two days ago=jama- 
ratata. 1am at a loss for an explanation for the apparent linguistic confusion in the 
use of jama in compounds. Different periods of the day are indicated by pointing 
to the position of the sun, but as the moon provides no such guide there have to be 
special words for the divisions of the night. 


158 Vide R. Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, London 1929, 
PP. 55-64. 
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freedom from seasonal tasks. The result is that the natives are 
without any sort of calendar. 

Wogeo it would appear lies about half way between these two 
poles. A few activities, indeed, are subject to the changes of season, 
and the people have felt the need in consequence for some method 
of reckoning time. But the fact that the two main crops may be 
planted and harvested every day throughout the year has spared 
them the necessity for developing this system very far. 


GARDEN SITES. 


I hope to follow this paper up with another in which Wogeo 
land tenure will be discussed in full, but a few details are necessary 
for a proper understanding of the subject with which we are at 
present concerned. The centre of the island is not subdivided, 
since it is too steep and rocky for cultivation ; all the inhabitants 
have equal rights to hunt there and to fell the trees when timber is 
required for housebuilding or canoe construction. The coastal belt, 
however, running from one-half to three-quarters of a mile inland, is 
cut up into sections, varying in size from half an acre to two or three. 
Every adult male in the community has the exclusive right to cultivate 
a number of these sections. Kokwals claim more than persons of 
lower rank, but everyone has sufficient for his needs. 

Most of the island is hilly (Plate IB) and not more than twenty 
per cent. of the sections are flat. About two-thirds of the population 
in fact have to do all their cultivation on the slopes, since they have 
no right to use any level allotments. The remainder prefer if possible 
to have half their gardens on the flats and half on the slopes. 

The advantage of a hillside garden lies in the ease with which it 
can be cleared. Some of them are so steep that a real effort is 
necessary to climb from one side to the other (Plate IIIs), and when 
the trees at the top are felled they carry away those lower down like 
a house of cards as they roll to the bottom. The heavy rainfall is a 
difficulty, nevertheless, and I have sometimes seen hundreds of 
healthy plants, which had appeared to be firmly rooted the day 
before, washed into the foot of the valleys. Serious disasters are 
rare, but some years ago the Dap villagers woke after a stormy night 
to find that a flourishing garden some two acres in extent had been 
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A. On the road to the garden. The man is carrying a bundle of banana suckers, 
the woman a basket full of taro shoots, and the child a couple of breadfruit 
for the mid-day meal. Note the dense jungle growth at the side of the road. 


B. View from the hillside behind Dap: the island of Koil in the distance. 
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TILLAGE AND COLLECTION. PLATE IV 




















A. Clearing away coral boulders before planting begins. 


B. Children playing in a shelter shed at the edge of the garden. Note the 
baskets hanging on the central pole. 
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completely denuded.4® On the flats every individual tree may have 
to be chopped down, but there is no danger of such losses as this. 
Drainage is the most serious problem, and heavy rain may interrupt 
planting for several days, since the garden becomes a sea of mud 
into which at every step one sinks literally knee deep. 


Crop rotation and manures are unknown in New Guinea 
agriculture, so that the natives are under the continual necessity of 
making new gardens. Experience has taught them that second 
plantings are not profitable and that it is better to abandon their 
plots after the first yield has been gathered. The weeds grow much 
more quickly, it is explained, after the first six months. ‘‘ While 
the first taro grows we can pluck up the weeds ; but after it ripens 
the weeds appear faster than they can be pulled from the ground. 
If we planted taro the shoots would soon be completely hidden.” 
Deficiencies in the soil also contribute to the failure of the second 
crop. ‘‘ The ground must rest,” I was told. ‘‘ Even if the garden 
were kept free from weeds the taro would still be small. The weeds 
and the ground ; that is why we do not plant a garden twice.” A 
fresh area is cleared, and the old plots are soon reclaimed by the 
forest. 


Such a method of cultivation, wasteful no doubt by European 
standards, presents no serious problems, since the island is so sparsely 
settled. The population density, about sixty-six to the square mile, 
is much higher than on the mainland, but there is plenty of land for 
everybody.!? Eventually the old plots have to be used once more, 
but not for ten or twelve years. I knew a number of men who had 
cultivated an area three times, but only a few old folks with an active 
life of forty years behind them had made four gardens in one spot. 


16 Tn Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, where I was working in 1933, my ten inch 
rain gauge was overflowing at the end of a storm lasting for only four hours. On 
this occasion whole gardens were washed down into the rivers and out to sea. 


17 The density of popultaion for the whole of New Guinea is 4-5 to the square 
mile. This figure may be compared with the following: American Samoa 86-2, 
Western Samoa 30-4, British Solomons 10-1, Fiji 22-2, Java 679, Ceylon 179, England 
650, U.S.A. 241. (J. Van Gelderen, “ Western Enterprise and the Density of 
Population in the Netherlands Indies,” The Effect of Western Influence on the Native 


Civilization in the Malay Archipelago (ed. B. Schrieke), Batavia 1929, pp. 89-90. 
8 
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A number of considerations have to be borne in mind when 
selecting a site for a new garden. Stoney ridges, sandy patches and 
swamps are for obvious reasons ruled out from the beginning, but 
certain types of soil are also said to be unsuitable. White clay and 
a heavy black clay, in particular, are avoided, since they are apt to 
cake into a hard crust. ‘‘ When the sun follows after rain the white 
ground and the black ground become hard; the lumps of mud are 
like rock and pieces of stone; they are so hard that the tubers 
cannot swell.”” It is said to be waste of time also to attempt cultiva- 
tion in the vicinity of either a veaka or a mango tree, but I was 
unable to decide whether this was for a magical or a practical reason. 
“From olden days taro and veaka have not flourished side by side ; 
the nanarangs (culture heroes) made it so. We do not try to grow 
them together ; our fathers have told us that the taro will be small 
and stringy.” 

The most suitable soil is dark reddish brown in colour, but if 
a man does not happen to “ own ”’ any areas where this is to be found 
he looks for a place where a certain species of shrub is growing. 
The presence of this plant is regarded as an infallible sign that 
both taro and bananas will do well. 


One additional factor has to be taken into consideration, namely, 
the girth of the trees in the area. If they have not yet reached a 
fixed standard sufficient time cannot have elapsed for the ground 
to be properly “‘ rested ’’ ; on the other hand, if this standard has 
been passed the work of clearing will be unduly arduous. In the 
past, when tools were made of stone instead of steel, felling a tree 
was, naturally, a much harder job than it is to-day. Virgin land, 
which has never at any time been cleared, is usually covered with 
huge trees buttressed for fifty or sixty feet of their height. Such 
giants have been growing for many decades, perhaps even centuries, 
and the trees on plots which have been lying fallow for only ten or 
fifteen years are by comparison mere striplings. Yet many of them 
are of considerable size, and a European, accustomed to the slower 
growth of more temperate zones, might be pardoned for declining to 
believe that they occupy a place where only a comparatively short 
time before a crop of vegetables was being carefully tended. 
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GARDEN WoRK 


Once a site has been chosen the next job is to have it cleared. 
Two implements are used, the cane knife—which has a blade from 
twelve to sixteen inches long—and the axe, both obtained from 
European traders. Where a household has only one of each the knife 
is nominally the woman’s own property and the axe the man’s, but 
most men endeavour to secure an additional knife for their own use, 
thus avoiding the necessity for continual borrowing. In former times, 
before the introduction of steel, the small trees were chopped down 
with stone adzes, and the large ones killed by piling up the 
felled timber around them and setting it alight. 

If the undergrowth on the area selected is particularly dense 
the women are usually sent along first with their knives to hack it 
away, so that the trees will be easily accessible. The men then set 
to work with their axes. When the garden is on a slope, as has been 
mentioned, they begin at the top, though the larger trees lower 
down have occasionally to be partially cut through first to ensure 
that they will be carried away by the weight of the timber falling 
from above. Level areas take much longer to clear, since every tree 
has to be chopped right through. The largest are usually cut not 
at the base but twenty or thirty feet from the ground where the trunk 
is not so massive. 

The debris is left for ten days or a fortnight to dry, after which 
it is sorted. The men pick out the straight saplings and anything 
else which may be useful for fencing, and the women drag the 
remainder into heaps and burn it. Then, while the men construct 
the fence, the women proceed to work over the ground, cutting out 
all the shrubs and bushes, until the whole area is perfectly cleared 
and ready for planting. 

Garden fences are two feet six inches to three feet in height and 
consist of horizontal poles, one on top of the other, kept in position 
by pairs of uprights standing at a distance of from eighteen inches 
to three feet apart (Plate I1[A). The approved method of erecting 
it is first to gather the uprights, sharpen one end of each to a point, 
and then to stick them in the ground along the whole length of one 
side of the garden. Next, sufficient poles to form the horizontals are 

BB 
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collected, together with a plentiful supply of tough creepers. These 
are then carefully laid between the uprights, to which they are firmly 
lashed. Strong posts are sunk in the ground at the corners, and the 
, other three sides completed in the same way. People who make 
their fences a few yards at a time, collecting the material as they go 
_along, are regarded as lazy, but it is considered no disgrace for 
anyone to take advantage of the trunks of large trees, even if the 
fence has to be turned inwards to do so. 


More often than not these fences are extraordinarily flimsy, and 
it is not surprising that they have to be constantly overhauled to 
prevent the pigs from breaking them down. I have repeatedly seen 
uprights made from stalks of Cordyline, which can be broken with the 
fingers. These almost invariably take root, and after a couple of 
months the whole fence, like the one Robinson Crusoe erected, begins 
to put forth shoots and leaves. 


I pointed out to my Wogeo friends that in Malaita, from whence 
I had just come, the fences are always stoutly built, being often 
constructed so that they lean outwards to provide additional protec- 
tion against destruction by pigs. Why then did they take so little 
trouble, I asked, especially since wild pigs are far more plentiful on 
their island than in Malaita ? The reason given was that good timber 
is scarce, and that the hardwoods are to be found only in the interior. 
Material could, of course, be brought down from the central 
mountains, but informants stated that the task would not be worth 
the trouble involved; they prefer to build their fences from the 
timber close at hand even though they have to test its strength every 
few days. I am inclined to accept this explanation, since I found 
that in housebuilding, where durability is essential, much of the 
timber used is brought from the interior. Driftwood is also carefully 
picked over, and selected logs hauled above high water mark for use 
later.18 Again, bamboo, which often serves instead of horizontal 
logs in Malaita fences, is not nearly so common in Wogeo. 


18 Practically all the wooden household utensils are carved from wood which 
has drifted to the island. 

The island lies directly in the path of the Sepik floodwaters, and the whole 
surface of the sea is sometimes covered with logs. This fact, curiously enough, is 


[Footnote continued on next page.| 
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It is also worth mentioning that in Malaita an area several 
acres in extent may be fenced in and then planted over a period of 
six months or more ; in Wogeo a man only fences an area sufficient 
for his immediate requirements. 


If the garden is fairly large a rough shed may be erected alongside 
to provide shelter from passing showers and a refuge during the 
heat of the day, when it is considered no disgrace to take a siesta. 
Young children are also put there to play while the elders are busy 
(Plate IVs). 

Once the fence is finished the garden is divided into allotments. 
When two or three men have been working in collaboration, and a 
large area has been cleared, they first decide which portion each is 
to have and mark off the boundaries, which are indicated either by 
a simple line of stakes or else by a row of sticks with one end forked 
to provide a resting place for a horizontal pole. The outer fence 
is spoken of as a var, a palisade as a sok, and a barrier of forked 
sticks and poles as a langona. Each man then divides his own 
area into strips, using logs or poles, which are laid end to end on 
the ground. This task follows immediately after the fencing if the 
man is alone and has not collaborated with his neighbours. The line 
of poles is called a yagir, which is also the word for an allotment. 


Each of these allotments has to be “‘ named ”’ after one or other 
of the man’s dependents, who include his wife or wives and unmarried 
children of both sexes, as well as any widowed or elderly relatives 
for whom he has accepted responsibility. No one is left out, not 
even the babes in arms, except the owner of the garden himself. 
The allotments on the outside of the garden are always ‘“‘ named ” 
for adults, those on the inside being given to the children. In 
polygamous households each wife cultivates those “‘named’’ for 
herself and her children, together with such of the remainder, 





[Continuation of footnote 18.} 

mentioned in the journals of Le Maire, who, with the Schouten, discovered Wogeo on 
July 7, 1616, long before any European actually saw the Sepik River itself. (‘‘ We 
got different colours of water here, such as green, white and yellow, which we pre- 
sumed to be the outcomings of rivers, for it was much sweeter than sea water. Here, 
too, many trees, branches and leaves were floating about, sometimes with birds and 
crabs on them.” Australian Navigations Discovered by Jacob Le Maire, Hakluyt 
Society Publication, Second Series, Vol. XVIII, 1906, p. 220.) 
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“named ”’ for elderly folk, as her husband indicates. Old women, 
however, so long as they can still hobble about, always like to assist 
with their own plots. One or two strips may also be handed over 
to relatives or friends, who are then expected to hold themselves 
responsible for the cultivation. 

The size and the number of allotments thus depends upon the 
total area of the garden and how many persons there are in the family, 
but the subdivision is never omitted, even when a man has just 
married and has his new wife as his sole dependent. “A woman 
works more quickly,” I was told, “‘ when she sees that she has only 
to plant one plot at a time. If the gardens were not divided the 
women would see the big area to be planted and think all the time of 
their backache. As it is they see only the small size of each plot 
and work rapidly to have it finished.” 

The lower portions of the island have but recently, geologically 
speaking, emerged from below the surface of the sea, and parts of 
the coastal plain are in consequence thickly studded with coral 
boulders, all of which have to be removed before cultivation can 
begin (Plate [Va). I have never seen any woman helping her 
husband at fencing, but although piling up the stones is primarily 
the men’s job, the women often lend a hand if they have already 
finished cutting out the brushwood. 

Everything is now ready for the planting, and bundles of taro 
shoots and banana suckers are brought along from old gardens. 
Taro is looked upon as the women’s concern, since they plant it and 
dig it up when the tubers are ready. Bananas, on the other hand, 
are attended to by the men; they plant the suckers and gather the 
fruit. This sex differentiation even extends to carrying, for the 
women bring the taro shoots and the men the banana suckers 
(Plate Ia). 

It is of interest in this connection to note that the two sexes 
support their burdens in different ways, men on their shoulders and 
women on their backs and foreheads (Plate IA). The woman puts 
whatever she has to carry into a basket, which is then hoisted up so 
as to rest on the middle of the back, part of the weight being borne 
by a strap which passes over the front of the head (Plates Ia and ITA). 
Men are quite unable to support a load in this fashion—one day I 
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persuaded them to try—but the women become accustomed to doing 
so almost from babyhood, and tiny tots less than two years old have 
their own little baskets specially obtained for them!*—“ they play at 
carrying, but that is how they learn’ (Plate IIs). I have often seen 
women trudging along the road with a weight of at least one hundred 
pounds, heads thrust forward and jaws firmly clenched. Yet the 
heaviest weights of all—logs used in house building and pigs—are 
always carried by the men. 


As a taro plant grows one or two shoots spring up at the sides, 
and it is these, together with the tops cut off from the tubers, which 
are planted. If stored in a damp shady place they may be kept 
for two weeks, or sometimes even three, before being returned to 
the ground. In ordinary circumstances therefore everyone has 
about three times as many shoots as he needs. The surplus is very 
convenient, nevertheless, when a feast is being planned ; a man who 
expects that he may soon be called upon to celebrate his daughter’s 
first menstruation, or his son’s initiation, or some other important 
event, always has plenty of material for the preparation of a special 
garden. Normally, however, many of the shoots are either thrown 
away or left as they stand. Most of the latter are soon choked by 
weeds, though “ wild ” taro, small and stringy but still edible, grows 
freely where it has escaped the notice of the pigs. 


In planting the only tool used is the digging-stick, a stout pole 
about six feet long sharpened at one end to a point, which is some- 
times hardened in the fire. No special care is taken of these sticks, 
and at the end of the day they are thrown on one side. If they 
should be lost new ones can be cut and trimmed in a minute or two, 
and in the whole of the time I lived in Wogeo I never saw a single one 
brought for safe keeping into the village. 


In planting taro the women force the stick into the ground for 
about eight or nine inches and work it from side to side before 
withdrawing it. The shoot is then dropped into the hole and the 
earth round about pressed down either with the stick or with the 


19 All such baskets come from the mainland. Vide “‘ Trading Expeditions in 
Northern New Guinea,” of. cit. 
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feet (Plate IIIA). Some women plant each shoot separately, but 
the majority make all the necessary holes first. The hole for the 
banana suckers is deeper—usually a foot or fifteen inches. In 
exposed places the stems are often tied to a stake to prevent damage 
by the wind. The bananas are planted in amongst the taro not less 
than ten feet apart, though no attempt is made to keep them in 
straight lines. 


In the five or six months which elapse before the tubers are 
ready the women have to weed the garden three times. Bananas 
require at least six months more, but weeding is no longer necessary. 
As the bunches begin to ripen, however, precautions may have to be 
taken to prevent birds and bats from eating the fruit. Breadfruit 
sap, which resembles birdlime, is sometimes smeared thickly 
round about, or a boy may be set to watch with bow and arrow. 


Neither yams nor sweet potatoes are important in the Wogeo 
diet, but most people like to grow a few of each. The yams are of 
the giant variety and often reach a length of three feet. A few 
““eyes”’ are planted here and there in the garden and the vines 
trailed over the fence or a stump nearby. Sweet potatoes are 
particularly attractive to pigs and have always to be planted as far 
away from the fence as possible. 


Practically every garden also has its patches of sugar cane and 
tobacco, both being attended to by the women. Slips of cane are 
inserted a few inches in the ground and take root within a few days. 
The plants are particularly hardy and never cause any anxiety. 
Tobacco seedlings which have sprung up in old gardens are taken out 
with the greatest care and replanted. When mature the leaves are 
picked by the women and carried to the house, where, after the 
midribs have been pulled off, they are hung for a few days on a 
length of rope near the fire. Then while still limp they are wrapped 
up in a covering of palm leaf and put in the loft over the fireplace. 
These natives have been smoking for centuries, and women as well 
as men carry their palm leaf tobacco pouches everywhere. They 


20In Malaita the shoot is left lying loose in the hole. 


*1In the Solomons the bunches are often enclosed in a sort of cage made of 
pandanus leaves. 
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prefer cigarettes to a pipe, and although nowadays they like to roll 
the tobacco if possible in newspaper, a piece of banana leaf does 
almost as well. Trade tobacco—that is Virginia twist soaked in 
molasses—is appreciated, but most people are well satisfied with 
what they grow themselves. 

Finally, mention must be made of the flavouring herbs and green 
vegetables, of which there are several different kinds, the most 
valued being a sort of spinach. Many of these herbs and vegetables 
grow in the forest, but the women always like to have a few plants 
ready to hand in the gardens. Seedlings are also brought along 
from old gardens and carefully reset. 


The roet crops, taro, yams and sweet potatoes, are dug up with 
the aid of digging sticks and cane knives. The yams are usually 
left for the men or boys, since the job of excavating a tuber three 
feet long demands the exercise of a certain amount of skill and a 
great deal of energy, but harvesting the sweet potatoes and the all- 
important taro is women’s work. A hole is scooped out on one side, 
and the plant is then forced over by pressure with a digging stick. 
The tubers are picked out with the hands, shaken to remove the 
loose earth, and, after the top has been cut off, thoroughly scraped 
with a scallop shell. A woman asa rule digs up sufficient in a morning 
to last her household for two or three days. She has the right to 
claim everything that she has herself cultivated, and may if she 
wishes give away some of it to her relatives and friends. On the 
other hand, she has also to provide food for her husband’s guests and 
to be ready to make gifts to his kinsfolk should he call upon her 
to do so. 

The bananas, as has been mentioned, are looked upon as the 
men’s property, and a woman has no claim to any fruit on account of 
it having been grown in a plot ‘‘ named ”’ for her. The men cut down 
the bunches, and in polygamous households the husband has the 
task of allocating them to his wives. 


(To be continued.) 
H. Ian HoGBIN 











GESTURE LANGUAGE OF THE NGADA TRIBE OF THE 
WARBURTON RANGES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By C. P. MouNTFOoRD 


—— gesture language of the Australian Aborigine is of considerable 

complexity, and appears to be distributed over most of 
Australia. Roth devotes a whole chapter to this subject and 
describes in detail over two hundred hand signs.1_ He points out 
their value to individuals who are forced to travel over country in 
which they are strangers to the spoken language. 

Stirling describes a number of hand signs in use in Central 
Australia and refers to the ease with which the Aborigines executed 
the various signs and the difficulty experienced by the white men of 
the party in copying them.? 

Gason, when referring to the sign language of the Dieri tribe 
writes: “‘ Besides the spoken language they have a copious one of 
signs—all animals, native man or woman, the heavens, earth, walking, 
riding, jumping, swimming, eating, drinking and hundreds of other 
objects or actions, each having their particular sign, so that a 
conversation may be sustained without the utterance of a single 
word.,’’8 

Spencer and Gillen pointed out the reason why many of the 
women of the central tribes became so proficient in the use of gesture 
language.* Their skill was no doubt due to the fact that on the death 
of a near relative, they have to undergo a period of silence, ranging 
from one to two years. Among the Warramunga, it was no 
uncommon thing to find the greater number of women in the camp 
prohibited from speaking. The same writers® mention that the 


1W. Roth, Ethnological Studies, 1897, p. 71. 

2E. C. Stirling, Report on Horn Expedition, Part IV, 1896, p. 111. 

3 Samuel Gason, The Dieyerie Tribe, 1874, p. 35. 

4Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 525. 
5 Spencer and Gillen, Across Australia, 1912, p. 390. 
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women do not seem to mind this prohibition and that those under 
the ban of silence were often seen chattering away gaily on their 
fingers, making no sound whatever other than that of laughing. 
Their conversation dealt with matters of a concrete rather than an 
abstract nature. This sign language also serves as a universal 
method of communication between natives speaking different 
dialects. 

While attached to the Adelaide University Anthropological 
Expedition to the Warburton Ranges in 1935,* the writer had the 
opportunity of seeing the gesture language in general use. The 
signs were employed extensively when hunting ; and, on the occasion 
of the circumcision ceremony, a number of men were seen to speak to 
each other over a period of some minutes by means of gestures. 
This was done so that the initiate would not be aware of what was 
happening. 

A limited number of gesture signs were photographed. It is 
due to the kindness of Miss Lydia Bailey that these were drawn in the 
form suitable for publication. 


DESCRIPTION OF TEXT FIGURES 
Cat (Felis cattus), Fig. 1, a. 


The knuckles of the hand are held stationary against the cheek bone. This 
sign has no resemblance to those figured by either Roth and Stirling. 
Opossum (Trichosurus vulpecula), Fig. 1, 6 

The hand with the fingers held in the position shown is moved upward, the hand 
rotating slightly. The sign is indicative of the opossum climbing a tree. This is 
similar to the gesture figured by Stirling (p. 115, Fig. D). 


Man, Fig. I, c. 


This sign is somewhat obvious, the hand indicating the beard, a male character- 
istic. Roth (Pl. VI, Fig. rzo) illustrates the same gesture. 


Water, Fig. 1, d. 


The region of the stomach is tapped with the partly closed hand. This sign 
is unlike that figured by both Roth and Stirling. 


Wallaby (Macropus sp.), Fig. 1, e. 
The hand is held stationary in the air in the manner shown. The wallaby symbol 
of Stirling is dissimilar. 


*This expedition was financed by funds made available by the Australian 
National Research Council. 
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Myself, Fig. 1, f. 

This sign was seen in continuous use at our base camp. When natives were 
asked who owned certain objects or implements, they indicated themselves in this 
way. Neither Roth or Stirling mentioned this gesture. 
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Goanna (prob. Varanus gouldit), Fig. 1, g. 

The hand was rotated slightly at the wrist with the fingers in the above position. 
The position of the hand, as figured by Stirling (p. 121) is similar, although the hand 
is somewhat relaxed and the second, not the first finger bent downwards. 
Rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus), Fig. 1, h. 

The ear was lightly tapped with the forefinger, thus indicating the large ears 
of the rabbit. 
Euro (Macrocapus robustus), Fig. 1, 7. 

The folded hand was held stationary to the side of the body. The hand signs 
for this creature, as illustrated by Stirling and Roth are dissimilar. 
Plain Turkey (Eupodatis australis), Fig. 1, k. 

The forefinger was drawn slowly over the forehead and down the side of the 


cheek (see dotted line). Roth and Stirling both figure different symbols for this 
bird. 


a 





Fig. 2. 


Woman, Fig. 2, a. 

The breast of the woman, the obvious female characteristic, is indicated. In 
Roth an identical gesture is used ; Stirling’s sign is unlike. 

Child, Fig. 2, 0. 

The fingers are kept stationary, and the arm in the extended position. This 
has no points of similarity with Stirling and Roth. 
Kangaroo (Macropus rufus), Fig. 2, c. 

The hand is clenched, fingers upward, and moved upward and downward at 
the wrist. The signs figured by Stirling or Roth are unlike this one. 
Emu (Dromaius nove-hollandia), Fig. 2, d. 

The arm was fully extended and the two central fingers folded back. Except 
that one finger (instead of two) is turned inward, the sign recorded by Stirling (p. 117, 
Fig. 3) is similar. 

Dog, Fig. 2, ¢. 

The shoulder was lightly tapped with the finger tips. No parallel in either 

Roth or Stirling’s drawings. 


C. P. MoOUNTFORD 











NOTES FROM FIJI 
By R. H. LESTER 


Na MEKE 


T= translation given to na meke in Hazlewood’s Dictionary of 

the Fijtan Language does not quite do justice to it.1 One might 
imagine, from the description, that the performers are singing as 
well as “ dancing,” and in the “ true”’ Fijian meke, this is not the 
case. Where this does take place, it is generally found that the 
meke itself is an “ importation,”’ probably from Tonga. 


One of these “imported” meke is the lakalaka,? which is 
extremely popular in Lau. In this, an equal number of men and 
women take part. They form up in a single line, the women taking 
up their position on the men’s right flank. The women’s movements 
are slow and extremely graceful; they have a fan in their right 
hands which they slap at every climax in the cadence. They sing 
as they move. The men’s performance is the antithesis of the women’s. 
The evolutions and contortions which they make are incredibly 
energetic and the fact that they sing the cadence, in perfect unison 
with the women, as well, makes theirs little short of an amazing feat. 


Only a perfect physique, and many months of constant practice, 
enables them to achieve the high pitch of efficiency and perfect 
timing which the multitudinous movements require of them. These 
include leaping in the air, falling to the ground, lying on their backs, 
bending almost double both backwards and forwards, and so on; 


1 Hazelwood, p. 81: Meke,n.: a dance, or song: probably a song accompanied 
with some movements, or gestures, of the body. 


* Lakalaka: This is a Tongan dance, brought to the Lau Group, which has a 
large Tongan population, and where much of the culture is influenced by Tonga. 
Tongan influence has affected the natives of Lau for at least two centuries, and 
probably longer. 
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all at an extraordinary speed and—I again emphasize the fact—-in 
perfect time* and—while singing at the top of their voices. 

Another characteristic of this meke which separates it from the 
Fijian type is the fact that both men and women take part in the 
dance. Yet another is the fact that drums are used in Lau, while 
small gongs only are used in other parts of Fiji by the “ orchestra,” 
who sit in a group apart from the dancers. 

There is another instance where the performers sing, that is 
when performing a vakamalolo. I am quite sure that this meke 
is not indigenous to Fiji, and believe that it came to the group about 
fifty years ago, either from Tonga (where it is known as the #efi) or 
from Samoa. The Fijian name for it may have originated from the 
word malo. ‘‘ To vakamalo to a chief, or to a people, is a custom in 
which those who vakamalo put on great quantities of malo, in which 
they generally dance, and then throw it off into a heap as a present 
to those whom they vakamalo.’’"®> The word may easily have become 
vakamalolo for euphony. It is the custom, after this meke is over, 
for the performers to doff their salusalu® and either to lay them in 
heaps for presentation, or (if the vakamalolo is given by the women) 
for them to hang their salusalu round the necks of some of their 
appreciative male audience. 

The vakamalolo has become the most popular meke in Fiji 
because it can be done anywhere, at any time, as the performers 
need be only few in number.’ It may be performed by boys alone, 
or by girls alone, or (in Lau) by both together. If the performers are 
men the “ orchestra ”’ (who sit massed together in a ring behind the 


3 At a lakalaka performed at Tumbou, Lakemba, in 1936, ninety-eight people 
took part: forty-nine women and forty-nine men. When spread out in a single 
line, this appears formidable. 

The average Fijian meke has about eighty performers. This number is exclusive 
of a chosen few who sit apart from the dancers and sing. 


“ Malo, n.: The cotton mulberry tree ; hence, narrow native cloth beaten out 
of its bark is so called. In most parts of Fiji it is called mast. (The article is com- 
monly known of in the Pacific as tapa, or tappa.) 


5 Hazelwood, p. 75. 
® Necklace of flowers. 


? The number may be as few as six or as many as twenty. These figures exclude 
the “ orchestra,”” who number anything from a dozen upwards. 
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performers), which provides the cadence, is comprised chiefly of 
women. Ifthe women perform, then the majority of the ‘‘ orchestra” 
are men. 


The song accompanying the vakamalolo is of a descriptive nature 
and may tell of the valiant deeds of the heroes of old; a wreck and 
the trials of the unfortunate crew; I have heard one vakamalolo 
telling of the arrival at Suva of the Southern Cross, when the late 
Sir Charles Kingsford Smith made his trans-Pacific flight. The 
recent coronation of H.M. King George VI was the subject of one 
vakamalolo, which was recently given by the people of Waidina, 
Tholo East. Another subject deals with the wonders of wireless 
and how Fijian mekes and songs rendered in Suva have been heard 
by Fijian audiences throughout the Group. The subjects used are 
as various in theme as they are multitudinous in number—but the 
one tune serves them all. 


The vakamalolo itself is performed seated, tailor-wise on the 
ground (the toes of the right foot resting on the calf of the left leg and 
vice versa), by movements of the bust, head, arms and hands, bending 
the body backwards and forwards, or turning around completely. 
The big toes or feet alone mark the measure. 


The first intonation and the first chant by the members of the 
“‘ orchestra ’’ is made without any movement or gestures by the 
performers at all. Then, after this introduction, the movement is 
begun, gradually increasing in liveliness as each verse is sung, until 
the climax is reached. The gestures in general are supposed to give 
an idea of the sense of the song ; if fishing is referred to, a swimming 
fish is imitated, the throwing of a line, and the catch, etc. The 
onlooker cannot but marvel at the accuracy and rhythm on the part 
of the performers, not one of whom ever seems to make a false move, 
or to be out of time. 


The length of the performance depends entirely upon the subject 
of the song. A vakamalolo may continue for half an hour, or longer, 
but always to an enthusiastic audience, who, at the end of each verse, 


8 Tholo East lies in the upper reaches of the River Rewa, about eighty miles 
(by river) from Suva. Extracts from this are given below. 
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applaud loudly with cries of: “ Vinaka! vinaka vakalevu! !” 
(Good! very good ! !) 

Now we come to the root of the subject, the meke proper. 

I would enlarge on Hazelwood’s definition and define the term 
in the following words: the rhythmic swaying of the upper part of 
the body of the performers, whether they are standing, moving or 
sitting, to the accompaniment of instrumental music and songs. 


As is the case with the vakamalolo, the songs accompanying the 
meke are descriptive in character, and the gestures of the dancers 
portray as far as possible the actions of the story.® 


There are mekes describing almost every conceivable subject : 
wars, the fields, the woods, tempests, calms, rains, the heavens, 
gods, devils, travel by land, travel by sea, men, women and maids. 
In recent years, they have been performed describing travel by air, 
the building of the transinsular road, and the discovery of gold in 
the colony. 

Mekes are performed at every important function in Fijian 
national life. The following are a few of these : 

(x) At the order of a chief. 

(2) For a feast or fair. 

(3) For the enthronement or installation of a chief. 
(4) For the return of a chief. 


No ceremonial drinking of kava takes place without a meke ; 
they are performed at birth, at marriage, during sickness, and even 
at death. Preparations often extend over a long period, and 
rehearsals may cover a period of months. For the performance, 
the men have put on their finest belts of black grass, or leaves of 
varied hues, augmented perhaps with pandanus ribbons stained in 
red, yellow, or black. 


The elders and the youngsters of both sexes are seated to one 
side of the place where the performers are to take up their position, 
and for some time repeat the cadence, or first few lines, of the song 
to be sung. This is the signal for:the entrance upon the scene of 


® Since the vakamalolo is a comparatively recent innovation to the group, it is 
only natural that the song and gestures should follow the lines laid down for the 
ancient meke. 
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the performers, who always like to make a dramatic appearance, 
marching on in perfect formation and step. 

The measure is beaten by an “ orchestra’ of an original kind. 
They clap and strike the ground with sonorous bamboos, which are 
cut into different lengths and sizes so that each one gives forth a 
different note. In the middle is the drummer, who beats a small 
lait or native gong (weighing about 15 or 20 Ib.) clutched tightly by 
another to his chest. (This makes the notes sound much louder.) 
He is no amateur at the game and woe betide him if he makes a 
single error in rhythm, for the entire crowd will soon let him know of 
his mistake. 

Leading the performers on to the scene of the meke is the 
instructor. Besides being robed as already described, the faces of 
the performers are painted in various patterns with a black stain. 
In some instances they wear ornaments of feathers, flowers, or other 
things in their carefully dressed hair. Their bodies glisten with 
coconut oil. They may also wear a pendant from which hangs a 
white cowrie, a pig’s tusk, or a turtle-shell plaque inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, around their necks. Armlets and garters of grass, leaves, 
or coloured pandanus, are also worn. Pieces of taba may be worn 
in the form of a belt over their grass or leaf kilts. These are tied at 
the back and the ends fluffed out. If a short train of this native 
cloth is suspended rather like a tail, the wearer is of chiefly rank. 

After the performers have arrived on the scene and are facing 
the audience in formation satisfactory to the instructor, the command 
is given and the dance begins. 

First the musicians in the orchestra make an infernal, but 
admirably cadenced, din, above which rises the voice of the instructor, 
“right,” “‘ left,” ‘‘ advance,” “‘ defend yourselves,” until the meke 
is finished. This continues just long enough to give the audience a 
glance at those beings who conduct themselves like demons, striking 
the air and the earth with their clubs, bending down, rising up, 
bending forward and backwards, seeming almost to fall, then resting 


upright immobile as statues, waiting for the orchestra to strike up - 


for the next part. : 
The first time, the feet are not moved, and not a man budges an 
inch from his stance; the second time, the feet beat the ground, 
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elbows smite the flanks and in the twinkling of an eye the meke 
recommences. 


The instructor is everywhere, sometimes in front, next moment 
in the rear, correcting false gestures, or those which are exaggerated ; 
for whatever may be the number of the performers the ensemble 
must be perfect, no one must stoop or rise before the other, and each 
gesture must be simultaneously executed. 

There are various types of mekes : 

Na meke 1 Wau—club dance ; 

Na meke Moto—spear dance ; 

Na meke Iri—fan dance ; 
each type, though fundamentally the same, varies in time, words and 
action throughout the group. 


Na Meke i Wau. 


The first two movements of the club dance have already been 
described. There is a third: first the dancers remain motionless 
in spite of the efforts on the part of the musicians in the orchestra, 
until the leader calls out “ kilakila’’ (we know it). Then the mass 
moves briskly, slowly, up and down, to the right, to the left, they 
come, they go, as if on a battle field. The same dance may be 
repeated once or twice during the performance. 

Throughout the Group, a jester frequently takes part. He has 
the extraordinarily difficult task of making not merely an inaccurate 
movement, but one that is exactly opposite to that made by the other 
performers. If they kneel, he will leap in the air; if they lunge 
forward and deal a blow at an unseen enemy, he must step back (the 
man behind him must control his movements so as not to strike him, 
yet keep perfect time with the others). The jester receives loud 
applause, much laughter, and many remarks are hurled at him ; but 
no one realizes more than the audience how difficult his task is and 
how well he is doing it. 


Na Meke Moto. 


This dance is made with the spear in place of the club. In 
procedure, it is practically the same, the chief difference being that 
there is very much more action. Each dancer carries in his left hand 
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a fan. This represents a shield. A spear about seven feet long is 
grasped in the right hand, which is held at the height of the shoulder. 
At each step made, by a peculiar jerk the spear vibrates at both 
extremities. The dancers brandishing with one hand the spear and 
holding in the other hand the fan as a shield, skilfully manage to 
leap, strike, turn around, charge and retreat, cross and recross 
again, without ever striking a neighbour. 


Na Meke Iri. 


With only a light fan to wield, the dancers are able to perform 
even wilder evolutions, perhaps, than those done in the spear dance, 
but this meke cannot be compared with it for excitement. It is the 
extraordinary accuracy of movement on the part of the performers 
in this dance that is so striking to the audience. 

While both the club and the spear dances are confined to the 
men, some of the Hill tribes will include three or four young girls— 
to show how simple it all is! The fan dance is also a women’s meke 
and they are exceedingly graceful performers. The description of 
the fan dance above applies to the male exponents. The women 
limit their movements to graceful turns, half turns, and to clapping 
their fans with the hands, or to their legs. 

In the true Fijian meke, men and women never take part 
together, with the single exception of the Hill tribes from central 
Viti Levu, previously described. I might even go so far as to suggest 
that, in olden times, women never took part in any meke, though 


they may have formed part of the personnel of the “ orchestra ’’ or 
chorus. 


I do not think that the performances of meke were ever confined 
to religious ritual, for the pioneer missionaries and early settlers 
describe meke performed on the following occasions : 

Prior to proceeding to battle, and on the return of the victorious 

troops. 

After feasts, and for the entertainment of visiting chiefs. 

After the erection of a chief’s house, or a temple. 

At the launching of a chief’s canoe. 

Following the yam harvest. 

Celebrating the birth of a noble infant. 





bi 
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At the feast given one hundred days (na mbongi norau) after 
that birth, when the child is first laid on its special mat on 
a native bed ; prior to that day, the child was nursed in the 
arms of women servants and never placed on the floor. 
At marriage feasts of nobles, and many other occasions. 
Some of these occasions would have a religious significance, 
but many occasions were of a purely secular character. 


THE CORONATION MEKE PROPOSED BY THE WAIDINA NATIVES FOR 
PERFORMANCE TO TOURISTS 


TRANSLATION BY R. VUNIVALU 


I. 1. It is already known to you that in May there took place a great gathering 
in London when the Sixth George was being crowned in succession to his father who 
has passed away. Ranked representatives from various colonies in hundreds, 
thousands and millions participated. 

2. (The next verse tells how the composer came to compose this dance.) 

Upon my waking from sleep, entered Adi Litiana (a Fijian lady), followed 
by the owner of Nakauvadra (the court of the most powerful of the Fijian gods) 
and Adi Lusiana with her companions, asking for a Coronation meke. It appeared 
to us that they were out of their minds, as it was already published in the Na Mata 
(a Fijian newspaper) but, I request you not to make fun of it. 

Chorus: Hark! I am about to tell you how the crown sat on the head of our 
monarch. Let us confide on the oath he took before the ministers that he will be 
compassionate towards his subjects ; long may he live and just be his laws ! 

II. x. This post is familiar to you as it was renounced by his brother who asked 
that he may no longer be regarded as King and wished to hand over the task to his 
family. It is said that all this occurred because of a lady. The problem was dis- 
cussed in Parliament that the younger brother be crowned, George VI by name. 

2. The month of May saw the crowning of George and his Consort Queen to 
be rulers of Britannia. The number of witnesses to this ceremony is impossible for 
me to state. 


III. 1. London must have been crowded with delegates from many lands 
arriving there by planes, cars and warships; parks and stores were busy scenes. 
When we set our eyes on these we were reminded of the Day of Judgment. 

2. I long for precious possessions. I long to see Indian clothes, glittering 
materials, with precious stones as edgings, those which can compel even the fishes 
of mid-ocean to close their eyes with their dazzling brightness. 

IV. 1. Four gentlemen represented us in the Coronation. Sir Henry Scott 
represented the Europeans while Ratu Sukuna represented the Fijians. There were 
thousands of people of varied nationalities there, and among them our chief could be 
made out owing to his efficiency in his speech and the decorations that hung on him 
(Médaille Militaire, French and British service medals, special medal for service to 
Government, awarded to Fijians only). 

2. Our islands also had Major Joske and Ratu Thakombau as military repre- 
sentatives. The Fijian delegation was a pleasant one, seeming to be a product of 
our prayers. 
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V. 1. The great Coronation was in readiness ; it was the people’s desire to see 
Their Majesties as they came along the street in carriage. Thousands had positions 
near the King, and yet thousands more could not go into the Abbey owing to the 
immensity of the crowds. Verandahs were overcrowded with people shouting out 
hosannas. 

2. The Royal carriage came to a stop and Their Majesties proceeded towards 
the great abbey—Westminster. As they entered by the door, the people rose and 
sang the National Anthem, after the singing of which they took their seats. 


VI. 2. Upon entering Their Majesties took their seats ; the Archbishop rose and 
poured oil on the King’s head, following which the crown was placed and then the 
blessing came next, “ Lord, God, have mercy upon our King and Queen, give them 
wisdom and good judgment and so to follow the footsteps of their father.” 

3. As the great Archbishop proceeded to pray, the peoples and soldiers bowed 
their heads, ‘‘ Lord from above, may the King and Queen live, and live long. May 
Thy Holy Spirit abide with them and their reign be a pleasant one as accorded to 
Thy wish.” 

VII. 1. His feet rested on a stone which did not look a very good one. It is 
said that this stone is a very ancient one known to old Jacob mentioned in the Old 
Testament and for a long time has been used as a crowning stone. 

2. Placing his feet on this stone, the King took the oath, “‘ I am but a Sovereign 
under Thee, and until I shall be laid to rest, I shall carry with me generosity.” 

VIII. 1. We would be bewildered at the sight of those who filled the Abbey, 
the colours of their clothing, their rings, hats on their heads, and shoes on their feet. 
To us it seems unreal as things we see in our dreams. 

2. Years have passed and there was not a more wonderful celebration to take 
place in London than the one which was celebrated last year in honour of George, 
when London was crowded day and night. 


IX. 1. After the crown sat on his head, the King then kneeled with bowed head 
and kissed the Holy Book, “ I swear that I shall, from this day, act as your King. 
I did not force myself in to occupy this post, but it was done because it was 
compulsory.” 

2. Amidst absolute silence, the King signed his name on a broad paper with the 
date, and his brothers, the ministers and other distinguished leaders also signed their 
names as witnesses. 


X. 1. The Coronation Chair cannot be described in words. The glitter of the 
crown is like the gloss of tilled soil. The velvet tunic with its robe was unsurpassed 
of all coronation decorations, and may not in future be seen again in such gatherings. 

2. The seat is of diamond, and its back is of marble, on which is engraved the 
name of King Albert and other English Kings. It also carries a picture of a gun on 
which sat their prophet or doctor. 


XI. 1. Dozens of people were awarded with badges. They lined in hundreds 
with a committee at the head of the gathering who used wireless for this occasion. 
Close to them were the class of men who wore cross-belts. 

2. Each morning and again at the setting of the sun, they go out for a ramble 
or a swim in the River Thames which is always a popular place for the whites, and 
the sight they make is a pretty one ; when we see them we say that they are of some 
relation to the rainbow. 


XII. 1. Our English King and Queen have been crowned to govern different 
countries, India, Scotland, Ireland, etc. Having been crowned they were ordained, 
after which they were prayed for. 
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see 2. The Coronation meke now comes to conclusion, but of the ceremony there 


wre are many more accounts about it, which, if they could be packed in cases, I cannot 

the state the number of boxes required for it. 

out We shall now stop singing ; and sing “‘ God save our Gracious King ”—let it 

be sung, and sung in Fijian. 

rds Hark! I am about to tell you how the crown sat on the head of our monarch. 

and Let us confide on the oath he took before the ministers that he will be compassionate 
4 towards his subjects ; long may he live and just be his laws ! 

an 

the ° 

1em THE FIRE WALKERS 

=a An ancient and curious ceremony that is still carried out is 


flay na vilavilatrevu, or the feat of stepping into a pit half filled with heated 
stones and walking on them, without harming in any way the soles 
of the feet. The performance is called by Europeans “‘ fire walking,” 
Old which is misleading, because the performers do not walk through 
fire—they only walk on hot stones. 


” I do not know the significance of this feat, or for what special 
ey, function it was primarily intended. Neither is it known from whence 
nie it originated, or why the feat is confined to a small clan belonging to 
ake the village of Noaku-i-Mbengga, on the island of Mbengga, which is 
Be, situated sixteen miles south-west of Suva. 

a The ceremony is frequently performed nowadays in Suva for 
ng. the entertainment of tourists, so that, though the personnel concerned 
was with carrying out the ceremony is determined, the locality where it 
the may take place is not. On Mbengga, however, only one locality is 
.eir used : that which is named in a legend. 

There are certain prohibitions which the individuals have 
me to observe in order that they may escape injury, and there is always 
gs. present an old man who, by massage, will cure any burns that may 
the occur. These are the taboos that have to be observed : 
wi No man, whose wife is pregnant, may take part. 
ods No man may sleep in any house where there are women for 
on. eight nights prior to the performance ; neither may any man cohabit 
ble with a woman during that period. To ensure against this, there is a 
nd house built in the bush away from the village, where the men sleep. 
sd No man may eat, or drink of, the coconut in any form what- 
ne soever for the same period of time. 
ed, Lastly, though the performers are arrayed in gaily coloured 


leaves, including those of the pandanus, as though for a meke, they 
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are prohibited from blackening their faces—an important feature of 
the meke regalia. 

I understand, though I am unable to remember the source of the 
information, that a similar ceremony is performed in Tahiti, and it is 
suggested that a Tahitian was wrecked on Mbengga and, to save his 
life, taught the inhabitants the secret.” 

The stones used are a type of lava common thfoughout Fiji, 
but the people will use no stones other than those gathered at a place 
called Namatha, which is named in their legend. Further, they will 
only use the stones once and are very careful to bury them after each 
performance." 

To carry out the performance a pit about twelve feet in diameter 
and four or five feet in depth is dug. Huge logs of wood (brought 
over to Suva from Mbengga, but only to save the expense of buying 
them locally: there is no taboo surrounding them) are carefully 
laid and the stones placed on top. The wood is then fired. This is 
done from eight to ten hours before the ceremony is due to take place. 

The fire is carefully tended throughout the day and fresh logs 
are added when required. When adding the fresh fuel, no particular 
care is taken: it does not seem to matter where the logs are placed. 
An immense heat is thrown out from the fire and flames will leap eight 
to ten feet above the surface of the pit, when any dry fuel (or leaves) 
is thrown into the centre.!? 

It takes about twenty minutes to clear the stones of any burning 
matter and to prepare a good surface for the people to walk on. 
This is done with special vines cut from banyan trees on Mbengga 


10 It was the custom in olden times to slay any man who swam to any territory 
other than his own after shipwreck “ while the salt-water was still in his eyes.” 
Women were not always killed. Sanctuary could be sought within the boundary 
of the fence, or palisade, surrounding the temple. 


11 Specimens of the stones used were examined by Dr. W. R. Browne, of the 
Department of Geology, University of Sydney. One of the specimens was removed 
from the pit after a ceremony, the other was part of the same consignment, but had 
not been heated. No change, as far as could be seen, was suffered by the heated 
stone when compared with the other specimens. 


12 Really excellent pictures of the empty pit being prepared with fuel and stones ; 
four hours later, of the fire itself ; and finally of the ceremony, were taken in techni- 
colour by the FitzPatrick Travelogue Picture Incorp. in April last. An excellent 
idea of the ceremony should be gleaned from this. 
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and brought to Suva. The natives will use no other material for 
this purpose, and the vines must be recently cut. 

The ceremony itself takes about ten seconds. Those whose 
job it is to walk on the hot stones do not tend the fire, or at least, 
they play no part in clearing and preparing the surface. They are 
inside a small temporary shelter and what (if anything) takes place 
in that shelter no one knows, and no one will divulge. 

The temperature to which the stones are heated has never been 
taken, but the fact that at least two tons of firewood are consumed, 
and because the fire burns for at least eight hours, while but twenty 
minutes lapses between the removal of top embers and the ceremony, 
the stones must be, unquestionably, exceedingly hot.'* 

The following is the legend surrounding the ceremony as told 
by Ratu Timoce Matailobau,}* the paramount chief of the district 
of Sawau, Mbengga, who claims to be a direct descendant of Tuinai- 
vigalita,!® the hero of the legend. 

Long long ago, the tribe called Sawau lived on the summit of a 
hill at a village called Na Valeisese. The large common house used 
by the men there was called Kauma. The people would foregather 
in this house nightly to chat and listen to story tellers, and it was the 
duty of each one of the audience to provide food for the entertainer 
the next day. 

One night it was the turn of an old man named Ndrendre to be 
the story teller, and there was much discussion amongst the people 
as to what they would present to him by way of a feast on the morrow. 
An old man named Tuinaivigalita promised to provide some eels— 
a great delicacy. 

At dawn, Tuinaivigalita went down to a small pool called 
Na Moliwai where he found that a large stone had fallen into it, and 
turned the water very muddy. Climbing on to the stone, he sat 
down and thought that the muddy water was caused by a big fish. 
He bent down and proceeded to dig around the base of the stone 


13 A stone was removed after the ceremony and placed in a bucket of cold water. 
The water boiled, and continued to boil for over twenty minutes, when it was thrown 
away. 


14 Pronounced “ Timothy Matailombau.” 
15 Pronounced “ Tui-na-iui-na-nggalita.” 
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with a stick. By and by, he came across some leaves in the mud 
which interested him as they were of an unusual kind, so he jumped 
down into the hole he had made and went on digging harder. Soon, 
he came across some old pieces of native cloth; then, the heel of 
a man’s foot! Pulling at this he heaved out a human body, which 
appeared to be in quite a fresh and eatable condition. Having 
fastened the arms and legs together, he threw the corpse over his 
shoulder to take it, as his contribution, to the feast. He had not 
moved far away when his burden spoke and said, ‘I am alive. 
Don’t kill me. I will bring such good fortune to you that you will 
acquire great wealth.” 

But Tuinaiviqalita replied, ‘‘ All my tribe are poor—excepting 
me—I am rich.” 

Then said the body, “‘ My name is Tuimoliwai. Please let me 
live and I will make you the champion vettingga® player.” But 
Tuinaiviqalita replied: “ All my tribe play at veitingga and I am 
their champion ! ”’ 

“* Please let me live,’”’ begged Tuimoliwai, ‘‘ and I will make you 
the most beautiful man of your tribe so that wherever you go or 
whoever takes part in festivals you will always be looked at the 
most.” 

“Oh no!” laughed Tuinaiviqalita, ‘‘ Wherever my tribe takes 
part in festivities, I alone am looked at.” 

So Tuimoliwai pleaded again: ‘‘ Let me live, I beg of you, and 
I will make you an expert navigator.” 

“No you won’t!”’ replied Tuinaiviqalita, ‘‘I am the only 
navigator on Mbengga. I possess a large canoe of my own, but I 
don’t like sailing. I prefer, when I am tired of gardening and want 
a rest, to go up to where the sugar cane grows and sing.”’ 

“If you will let me live, I will teach you how to be immune 
from terrific heat,’ promised Tuimoliwai, getting desperate by now. 

“Say that again,” replied Tuinaiviqalita, at last interested. 
Tuimolwai did so, adding: “ Let us gather firewood for four days, 


16 A favourite game played by Fijians comprising throwing a reed at an angle 
on to the ground from the forefinger and seeing how far it will travel before hitting 
the ground a second time. This game is not played nowadays. 
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then let us gather stones for another four days. After that we will 
spend yet another four days digging a pit. The fire will be lit in the 
oven and we shall bury ourselves in it and bake for four days and 
four nights, then will come out of it and go our several ways. I 
shall then have fulfilled the promise that I made to you for saving 
my life.” 

Tuinaivigalita agreed to this proposition and the pair proceeded 
to a place called Na Matha. 

There a great oven was prepared and the stones heated for four 
days and nights, as explained by Tuimoliwai. After the embers 
were removed and the stones levelled, the two walked over the hot 
stones, and then climbed out of the oven. 

Tuimoliwai, taking the other by hand cried out, “ Let us now 
bury ourselves in this oven.” But Tuinaiviqalita was afraid that 
once he allowed the other to bury him in the hot stones he would 
run away and leave him to be cooked alive. So he compromised, 
saying, ‘‘ No, let us rather just step down on to the stones but not 
stay there long lest my ornaments be burnt.”” From that day to 
this, the tribe of Sawau have been able to walk on heated stones as 
their ancestor did on that occasion. 


R. H. LESTER 
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REPORT ON FIELD WORK IN THE MANDATED TERRITORY OF 
NEW GUINEA 


By JoHn W. M. WuiTInG AND STEPHEN W. REED 


Pe report which follows is a preliminary survey of the information 

gathered among the mountain-dwelling Kwoma! people of the 
Upper Sepik River, Mandated Territory of New Guinea, during 
1936-1937.” 


1“*Kwoma” is the generic name of the four sub-tribes sharing a common 
culture and language. In their own speech it means “ mountain men” (kwo= 
mountain ; ma=man or men) as distinguished from “‘ kwalama”’ (‘‘ river men”’), 
and “ nokwama”’ (“swamp men”). Behrmann and Roesicke have written the 
name kuome. (Vide Im Stromgebiet des Sepik, Berlin 1922; and Zettschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, 1914, pp. 515-6.) 


2 Our object in undertaking this research was to collect factual material and to 
observe at first hand the social life of a still functioning primitive culture. The 
results of our findings were to be presented to the Graduate School of Yale University 
as partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

We took up residence among the Kwoma on September 28, 1936. Houses were 
built for us by members of the Hongwam sub-tribe on their own land. It was from 
the modern section of Hongwam known as Waskuk that the bulk of our information 
was drawn (vide p. 173). We visited the other Kwoma sub-tribes, however, and 
had informants from them to check our material. Mr. Whiting remained on location 
continuously until May 1, 1937, except for short visits to neighbouring villages. Mr. 
Reed left the Kwoma on February 17, 1937, to pursue a study of culture-contact in 
the European settlements of the Territory. We sailed from Rabaul for America on 
May 22, 1937. 

We take this opportunity to express our gratitude to all who have helped us, 
from the inception of our plans through their carrying out. At Yale University 
Dr. Richard Thurnwald, Dr. Hortense Powdermaker, and the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology gave us valuable advice and lent their approval to our project. 
In Australia we received invaluable assistance from Dr. Ian Hogbin during the brief 
period of our final preparations for the field. We are deeply grateful for his friendly 
help and continued interest in our work. Our thanks go also to Mr. Eric Robinson 
of Sydney, former Assistant District Officer on the Sepik River, for aid in the final 
choice of a tribe to study. We are furthermore obliged to the Australian National 
Research Council for the loan of equipment. In New Guinea we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Administration of the Mandated Territory. Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, 


[Footnote continued on next page.] 
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The Environment. 


The Kwoma dwell in the Peilungua Mountains, latitude 4° 12’ S. 
and longitude 142° 40’ E., Sepik District, north-east New Guinea. 
This small mountain system, covering less than twenty square 
miles, is situated just north of the Sepik River at a point two hundred 
and sixty-five river miles from its mouth. The range is bounded 
on the east, south and west by the curling Sepik and by quiescent 
ox-bow lakes which testify to the river’s former courses. On the 
north for ten or fifteen miles stretches an expanse of sago swamp 
whose oozy bottom makes travel all but impossible except when 
the river sinks to its lowest level (Plate Ia). 


The mountains themselves consist of a series of short ridges 
running east and west and following the general contour of a letter S. 
Above the swamp the terrain becomes extremely rugged, and the 
precipitous slopes are densely forested. Level clearings of more 
than a few hundred square yards are not to be found. The native 
tracks follow the ridges as a rule except when they zigzag almost 
vertically up and down the mountain sides to sago patch, market 
place, or gardens. Ambunti Mountain, 1520 feet above sea level, 
is the highest peak in this range. The remaining peaks are 200 feet 
to 800 feet. 


The hamlet clusters of the several Kwoma sub-tribes are found 
on the lower ridges and slopes of the Peilungua Range, mainly to the 
north away from the Sepik River. Disposition of the dwellings 
follows the dictates of topography rather than any preconceived 
plan. Houses are built in clusters in the vicinity of the ceremonial 
sib-house, or “‘ house tamberan,”’* by men who belong to the same sib. 





[Continuation of footnote 2.] 


Director of District Services and Native Affairs, kindly placed at our disposal the 
services of his Department. We are grateful to him and to his staff for facilitating 
our work and extending to us the hospitality of their homes. We wish to express our 
thanks also to the late Mr. H. D. Eve, of Oil Search Ltd., for granting us access to 
his unique notes on tribes of the northern Sepik watershed. In particular are we 
obliged to Mr. M. C. Mann, Medical Assistant at Ambunti, for the many favours 
received during the entire period of our stay. 


This is the Melanesian-pidgin term for men’s house. Its widespread use 
throughout the Territory has earned for it a place in ethnographic literature. 
D 
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There are no such seasonal climatic changes as are experienced 
in various islands of the Territory. Few days pass without a fall 
of rain, usually in the afternoon or during the night, and all-day 
storms with high winds occur not infrequently. The extreme 
Fahrenheit recordings of the temperature were 69° at daybreak and 
g2° at 2 p.m. The average temperatures at these hours were 71° 
and 87°. Humidity is excessive throughout the year. Earth 
tremors occur sporadically but are not strong enough to level dwellings 
or induce dangerous landslides. 


The region abounds in the typical faune of New Guinea. 
Cassowaries, wild-fowl, ducks, heron, “ goura-”’ and rock-pigeons, 
hornbills, cockatoos, and many species of smaller birds are to be 
seen on every hand. The only large mammal of importance is the 
wild pig. Crocodiles find their way into the surrounding swamps 
when the river rises but are seldom taken by these natives. Wallabies 
are reported to have disappeared in recent years. The opposum, 
however, is still found. Fruit bats or “ flying foxes,’’ lizards, snakes, 
and insects, including mosquitoes in painful quantities, add to the 
variety. 


The Natives. 


The Kwoma are sturdily built, having deep chests and well- 
muscled legs.6 (Plate Ila and IIs.) The Kwoma male averages 
5 feet 4 inches in height. He is dolicho- to mesocephalic (71-7 to 
83:6, average 77-4), has frizzy hair, a wide nose, and medium thick 
lips. In skin colour he varies from light to dark brown, the most 
common shade being chocolate. The so-called “‘ Papuan” or 


* The periods of high and low water, when the Sepik respectively overflows its 
banks and sinks to expose rich mud flats, correspond to the “ rainy” and “ dry” 
seasons of the coast. These seasons, of fundamental importance to the economy of 
the river villages, have little significance for the Kwoma (vide G. Bateson, “ Social 
pane w. of the Iatmul People of the Sepik River,” Oceania, Vol. II, March 1932, 
pp. 248-51. 


5 The contrast in physique between the Kwoma and their nearest neighbours 
dwelling on the banks of the Sepik, the Yambon, is striking, especially between 
their women. Kwoma women, who spend much of their time toiling up and down 
steep paths burdened with heavy loads, are buxom in comparison with the canoe- 
using Yambon. 
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Semitic nose-form appears as frequently as do noses with a depressed 
root. Straight bridges, with moderately broad alz, however, are 
the most common. 


The groups which comprise the Kwoma people, although united 
by a single language, a common culture, and economic and marriage 
ties, are divided into four sub-tribes as follows : 


Name appearing on Maps and in 


Native Name. Village Book.*® Population 
Hongwam iS .. Waskuk-Bangus i a . -- 374 
Koriyasi we .. Chissaraman (Shasherman) .. ae bigs) (Re 
Urumbanj ar .. Urumbans (Urunbanji) “* we -.. Se 
Tangwishamp .. .. Tangunjambi (Taunjambi) .. ¥ circa 300 


Population figures were taken from Village Books corrected to 
December 1936. The uncertainty as to the precise figure for 
Tangwishamp arises from the refusal of this sub-tribe to deal with 
government officials or Europeans in general; they desert to the 
bush in a body at the approach of a patrol. 


Various tribes, speaking other dialects and having different 
cultures, surround the Kwoma. On the Sepik near Ambunti, the 
government station, are the villages of Avatip, Malu, and Yambon 
whose common culture resembles that of the Iatmul people of the 
Middle Sepik River as much as it does that of the Kwoma. Five 
miles above Yambon, still on the river, is Brugnuwi, whose 
inhabitants are an immigrant group who spl t off from the Iatmul 
village of Japandai. Ona mountain spur a few miles above Brugnuwi 
are situated the hamlet clusters of Yessan (Yasyin), Naiuri, and 
Maio. Two generations ago the Yasyin dwelt on the south-western 
slopes of the Peilungua Range, but were driven away by the Kwoma 
and Yambon. Culturally they show more similarities with the 
Kwoma than do any of the other surrounding tribes. To the north 
and west on the farther side of the swamp belt dwell the Amiki and 
Sowal tribes, and on rising ground a few miles east of Kwoma 
territory are a half dozen households known as Yelagu. In popula- 


* Map of Septk District, compiled by the Department of Lands and Mines, 
Rabaul, October 1935. Sketch Map of Portion of the Sepik District, Sydney, 1935, 
Oil Search Ltd. Geological Survey. 
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tion these communities range from 374 for the Waskuk Bangus to 
thirty odd for the Yelagu. Six different dialects are distinguishable ; 
these are understood only in part by the various tribes. 


Culture Contact. 


One of the reasons for our choice of the Kwoma communities 
as the locale for our work lay in the fact that their culture was 
reported to have undergone little change during the brief period in 
which they have experienced white contact. We found this to be 
substantially true, although their introduction to the culture of the 
white man has run a singularly violent course. 


The first Europeans to visit the Kwoma were members of the 
Behrmann expedition of 1912-1913. The Kwoma killed a native 
attached to this enterprise for the rape of one of their womenfolk and 
brought upon themselves a punitive expedition which killed one of 
their men.” In 1928, when the first patrol of the present government 
visited these people, two of their native police were killed by the 
Hongwam for the same crime. The retaliation in this case was much 
more severe, and a heavy toll of life was exacted. At least seventeen 
Hongwam men and women were shot by the patrol.* The rest fled 
to the bush and had several weeks of precarious existence before they 
dared return and make their peace. One result of this affair was 
the splitting of the Hongwam tribe into two groups, renamed (by 
the government) Waskuk and Bangus. This was at the request of 
the people who were called Bangus because they had had no part 
in the murder of the police. 

Soon after this raid the need for native labour which followed 
the discovery of extensive goldfields in the Morobe District brought 
recruiters into this unexploited area. The Kwoma knew of recruiting 
from the Yambon, Malu and Avatip people, but were slow in signing 


7 Behrmann gives a lengthy account of this affair in his Im Stromgebiet des Sepik, 
Berlin 1922, pp. 254 ff. He was one of the three Europeans who conducted the 
punitive expedition. His report was substantiated by our informants, one of whom 
was the young husband of the violated woman. 


® Genealogies and direct questioning gave us a list of seventeen who died at this 
time. Other estimates, by natives and whites, run as high as thirty. The official 
government report is said to list eight. 
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on. The first group to go was composed of six Hongwam youths. 
Older men of the tribe were reluctant to let more be recruited before 
the first group’s three-year term was completed and they had 
returned home. The other Kwoma tribes also sent a few recruits 
each, although Tangwishamp held out for two years longer than the 
rest. Recruiting added to the tribes’ wealth, especially in such 
trade goods as plane-iron blades, knives, and axes. The returned 
labourers brought back knowledge of the world outside which gave 
them prestige but diminished that of the older men. As yet there 
have been no labourers who have not returned to settle down into 
the ordinary routine. One period of contract labour is deemed 
sufficient by the majority mainly because of their deep-rooted love 
of their own mountain homes among relatives and friends. At the 
present time less than thirty Kwoma youths are employed on white 
plantations and in the goldfields. 

Up to the present, missionaries have sought greener fields, or 
possibly a more level terrain, in which to pursue their endeavours. A 
Catholic catechist of Yambon has been detailed to conduct a weekly 
lesson among the Hongwam but they have shown themselves 
indifferent to him (he is a youth of little note even in his own village) 
and to his feeble attempts to gain their ear. 

The “‘ kiap ’’® at Ambunti, a half day’s journey away, stands as 
the embodiment of the great force which is reorienting aboriginal 
culture—the government. The prohibitions on head-hunting, inter- 
tribal fighting, and sorcery are well known to the Kwoma although 
not always adhered to. In 1932 a Hongwam party of head-hunters 
raided a small Koriasi hamlet. Three “ finish-time” Hongwam 
labourers earned the right to wear homicidal insignia on this raid. 
When the government learned of this affair, an enquiry was made 
and the Hongwam were severely lectured, but no further action was 
taken. Although the Kwoma profess to have given up these 
practices, in actuality they still seek victims surreptitiously among 
tribes which have not been visited as yet by the government patrols. 


® Melanesian-pidgin title of government officials in the Department of District 
Services and Native Affairs. 
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Sorcery continues to hold its sway over native thinking. Younger 
men, when sorcery anxiety is at a high pitch, claim that they wish 
the government would hunt out the black magicians in their own 
tribes and put an end to the practice, but fear of their elders and 
the positive value of sorcery as a means of social control inhibit 
them from doing this. 

Village officials have been appointed in each of the Kwoma 
tribes and invested with “‘ hats ’’” as signs of office. Since, however, 
chiefship is non-existent in this culture, the individuals who wear the 
hats have no authority based on native institutions. These men are 
held responsible for assembling the villagers when patrol or medical 
officers of the government make their periodic visits. Their lack of 
authority appears most apparent at such times. Families at work in 
their distant gardens refuse to attend. Hard work is a virtue with 
these people, and anything out of the ordinary which interferes 
with it, such as a government patrol, is resented. 


Since the period in which the Kwoma have been “ under control ” 
has been so short, the government as yet does not make them pay a 
head tax. They count this as no blessing, however, and stand ready 
to pay the ten shilling toll as do the members of the river villages, 
Paying the tax represents the attainment of a stage in sophistication 
which, when reached, will remove them from the category of ‘‘ bush 
kanaka.””"4 


The services of the government as judge and arbitrator in native 
quarrels are known but rarely invoked. The people talk of taking 
cases to Ambunti for arbitration, but the majority are settled in 
the traditional manner. In two instances during our residence 
Kwoma tribes sought to enlist the government’s aid to redress 
grievances they had against other tribes. In each case, however, 
what they desired was the force of arms of a government patrol to 
augment their own fighting strength and to sanction homicide. 
The government, needless to say, did not comply with these requests. 


10 Peaked hats are given them to wear as insignia of office. 
11 Melanesian-pidgin term of derision for uncouth bush natives. 
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Health. 

The general health of the Kwoma people is considerably better 
than the average for the Sepik River tribes. Malaria and frambeesia 
are the principal causes of morbidity, but no infectious diseases have 
been reported, and statistics show an excess of births over deaths. 
The people, except for the Tangwishamp, submit willingly to the 
medications and inoculations of the annual medical patrol. They 
refuse, however, to send their seriously ill or wounded to the govern- 
ment native hospital at Ambunti, preferring to treat them as best 
they can in the settlement.!? 


Language. 

The Kwoma language is non-Melanesian. Although this state- 
ment tells very little, more research must be done in the languages of 
New Guinea before a more precise classification is possible. 
Phonetically, Kwoma speech is characterized by the nasalization and 
palatization of consonants, and a rather simple vowel scheme with 
voicing a positional rather than a phonemic variant. The ideal 
syllabification is cvcvCV. Nouns are invariable. They are not 
inflected according to gender, mood, or number. Verbs have four 
tenses: long past, recent past, present, and future. Personal 
pronouns are elaborated to distinguish between singular, dual, and 
plural ; between first, second, and third persons; and between 
masculine and feminine gender in the second and third persons, but 
not in the first. Shortened forms of both words and sentences are 
common in ordinary speech. 

Shouting and gong-signalling constitute two auxiliary means of 
communication which are adaptations to the scattered situation of 
the hamlets. Where distances by air are so much shorter than the 


12 Qur work was both hindered and helped by the heritage of the Kwoma’s 
contact with civilization. Although their bloody first encounters with the whites 
have left a surprisingly small residue of hostility, for a long time we were suspected 
of being government agents sent tospy on them. On the other hand, the young men 
who spoke Melanesian-pidgin, learned at the gold fields, were invaluable in assisting 
us with the native language and as informants. Crude as this medium is, it offered 
to us an indispensable means of collecting information. We spent a considerable 
proportion of our time in learning the native language, but could never depend 
entirely on our knowledge of it in recording case materials. Mr. Whiting’s longer 
period of residence enabled him to join in ordinary conversations. 
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paths the special shouting language with its long voiced vowels serves 
to save time and energy. The hollowed wooden gongs convey 
stereotyped messages and announcements of death and ceremonials 
over long distances. Although we made continued efforts to under- 
stand the principles and learn the rhythm of their code we succeeded 
in recording very few of the signals.'* 


The use of gong signals to send messages to particular individuals 
is closely allied with the system of kinship. Each sib has its own 
call signal and an individual is designated by a combination of the 
signal for his father’s sib with that of his mother’s sib, the paternal 
sib signal being sounded first. Although this system does not 
differentiate between siblings, the identity of the sender and the 
content of the message usually prevent ambiguity in this respect. 


The only mnemonic aids of the Kwoma—they have no writing— 
are simple devices such as the knotted string, to mark off a certain 
number of days, and incisions on the handle of a spear to record the 
number of pigs which it has killed. 


Food Supplies. 


The uniformity of the climate throughout the solar year is such 
that the predominantly agricultural activities of these people know no 
seasons. Gardens are planted, cultivated, and harvested at any and 
all times of the year. The pith of the sago palm furnishes the staple 
food, although yams are of greater ceremonial importance. Sago 
meal will keep for a period of weeks, but its preparation is an almost 
daily chore. Men and women share in the task of preparing this 
food. The man usually fells the palm and scrapes off the bark, 
although women are allowed to do this work. The next step in the 
process, shaving off the pith with an adze-like tool, falls to the 
woman. Then the man takes the pulp, puts it in a trough, and 
kneads it in water. A coconut fibre strainer retains the woody 


13 That the principle on which the code is based is not verbally conceptualized 
seems clear from the fact that the natives could not explain them. Furthermore 
children are not taught how to signal but pick up the technique message by message 
through a process of repeatedly hearing a signals and associating the signal 
as a whole with its meaning. A noticeable correlation exists between the age of an 
individual and the number of messages which he can understand or beat out. 
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material, allowing the milky juice to run into a container below. 
After the fine white flour has collected on the bottom of this container 
The water is poured off. In the course of a long morning’s work a 
man and woman can produce upwards of fifty pounds of this meal, 
sufficient for their own needs for three or four days. This lump is 
wrapped by the woman in palm spathes, placed in her voluminous 
net bag, and carried up from the swamp to the family dwelling. A 
complex of beliefs concerning the participation of the sexes in the 
production of sago specifically forbids women performing the 
washing-out process. It is believed that if women wash the pith it 
will be unfit to eat, but this taboo is ignored if the men are too busy 
to help. 


Less time is spent in the cultivation of the secondary food 
product, the yam, but many more precautions are observed—not 
only to produce finer crops, but to placate supernatural forces which 
may affect the tribe through its yam gardens. The natives dis- 
tinguish more than a dozen different varieties of yam, and each 
garden contains enough kinds to satisfy the preferences of the 
family and to insure variety in the diet. 


Agriculture. 


Simple as are the agricultural techniques of the Kwoma, the 
people take pride in their gardens and what they produce. The 
importance of food and the ever present problem of its supply sharpens 
their eyes to questions of soil, sun, and rain. In preparing a garden 
the first step is to’ clear a space from the thick forest on the mountain- 
side. For a garden of any size, this is a task requiring communal 
aid. ‘Early on an appointed day the work group departs for the site 
of the future garden. Older boys and young men climb the larger 
trees and lop off the ends of all branches until they stand denuded. 
Old men and children hack down saplings and gather the fallen 
branches into small piles. Women clear away the underbrush, 


14 Tn the Avatip-Malu-Yambon culture no such beliefs are held concerning which 
sex should carry out the various steps in preparing sago. In cases observed the 
réle of the sexes was just the reverse of that amongst the Kwoma. No fears of evil 
effects were expressed. 
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gather leaves and rubbish, and help to pile up the branches. After 
the sun has parched the brush and piles of branches the gardener 
burns them. The dank “ bush” is now a sunny garden plot ready 
for planting. 


The next step is the preparation of the ground. (Men and boys 
working down hill prize up the earth into tiny round terraces. \ In 
the centre of each terrace a hole is left. ‘Women follow and place a 
seed yam beside each of the mounds. 


The act of placing the seed in the ground is a matter of great 
importance, for this determines how well the yams will grow and how 
edible they will be. Hence patterned rules exist which govern this 
"activity. \Only men of the highest status—members of nokwi, the 
ranking grade of the yam cult—may plant yams. The yam planter 
~must also conform to certain rites and observe special taboos. On 
the day before planting he is fed a special soup prepared by other 
nokwt members of his sib, This dish has special powers, it is believed. 
which would kill women or children who tasted it. From the end 
of this meal until the time when planting is finished the planter may 
neither eat nor drink. Until the yam shoots appear he must not 
chew areca nut and may smoke only by holding the cigarette in 
tweezers after another has rolled it for him. 


The Kwoma concepts about human blood are intimately 
associated with yam culture. This complex of beliefs is one of the 
central configurations of the culture. Briefly stated, the Kwoma 
idea is that growth and health are brought about through the 
periodic renewal of blood, whereas sickness and mortal ills can result 
from having bad or unregenerate blood in the system. When a 
man plants yams his blood is thought to go down into the food which 
he is planting. Thus for a man to eat the fruits of his own labour 
would be tantamount to consuming his own blood, an unhealthy 
proceeding. To obviate this danger the planter calls on a friend or 
relative to plant a portion of his garden. He will eat produce only 
from this section. In return for this service the owner sets aside, 
plants, and cultivates a similar area for the man who has aided him. 
Other sections of the garden are marked off for the owner’s spouse 
and older children. If a man’s younger brothers or brother’s sons 
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help in the gardening process, each will have a section allotted to him. 
Lengths of bamboo laid on the ground end to end serve as markers. 


Until the harvest about five months later, the garden needs little 
attention. The women keep it clear of weeds and the men provide 
stringers up which the vines can climb. Children do not help in 
either task. When the yams are ripe the whole family co-operates 
in harvesting the crop. Men dig out the yams and women carry them 
in their net bags to the small yam storage houses near the dwellings. 
In the storehouse sago-bark bins serve to keep the yams off the damp 
ground and also to separate the produce of each member of the 
family. This obviates the danger of a man’s eating his own yams 
and permits the individual to make gifts or payments from his or 
her own store. 

The Kwoma raise other vegetables with much less formality. 
A few taro are planted along with the yams, but not necessarily by a 
member of nokwi. Even women and children may plant them. 
Seeds of tobacco and a leaf-plant resembling spinach are sown 
broadcast over the garden. Rain washes these tiny seeds into the 
soil so that they sprout in profusion among the yam hills. Anyone 
may plant these, although tobacco planted by women is thought 
to be milder than that sowed by men. (The Kwoma like their 
tobacco strong.) The seedlings of several varieties of bananas and 
plantains are planted between the hills of a growing yam garden. 
After the yams have been harvested these fruit trees continue to grow 
and bear for a few years, until they are choked out by the underbrush. 


Near his dwelling the native plants a few breadfruit, coconut, 
and areca palm trees. Several other species of useful trees and 
shrubs are also set out near at hand. 


Gardens are usually cleared far enough from the hamlets to 
prevent their being uprooted by domesticated pigs. Owing to 
shifts in the location of hamlets, some gardens may be as much as 
two hours’ walk distant from the habitations, in which case temporary 
shelters or unwalled bush-houses are usually erected. These spare 
the people long daily trips during periods of activity in their gardens. 
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Hunting. 


Once a month or more frequently the adult male lays aside his 
digging stick or other tools in favour of his hunting spear. Among 
game animals the wild pig is preferred, although a cassowary will 
serve as a substitute. A successful hunt is an exciting adventure. 
Since wild boars often mutilate and sometimes kill native hunters, 
they are held in considerable respect. Pork is considered the proper 
food for men ; cassowary flesh is more fitting for women and children. 
Wild pigs are most frequently hunted on moonlit nights, usually 
’ from behind blinds made of sago fronds. The animals are lured by 
bait of sago pith. When a pig is directly in front of the blind the 
hunter rises and thrusts his spearpoint into its side, aiming at the 
heart. An alternate method employs dogs to “round” the prey 
and bring it to bay. Pitfalls are also dug in paths frequented by 
the animal. Cassowaries are speared either from blinds or while 
sitting on their nests, and are also pursued with trained dogs. Smaller 
birds are shot with bow and arrow, but this is more a sport for youths 
than a serious aspect of hunting. Opossum, lizards, and snakes 
may be shot with bow and arrow or simply despatched with a handy 
stick or stone. 


The native ideology concerning blood plays a determinate 
réle in the hunting complex. A man’s blood is said to enter into the 
bird or animal which he kills. Just as with yams of his own planting 
the hunter cannot eat of his own kill. He must partition it as is 
most suiting at the time. He either distributes the flesh among his 
relatives in consonance with his kinship obligations, uses it as the 
piece de resistance for a communal work feast, contributes it to a cult 
ceremony of the sib, or donates it in a goodwill feast to enhance his 
status in the community. 


Fish fill a not unimportant place in Kwoma diet. The women, 
using hoop nets, catch a few in the creeks and rivulets at the base of 
the mountains. Most of the supply, however, comes by way of 
exchange with the river-dwelling natives. The river fish, being 
small, serve as a relish to their other foods rather than as an 
independent dish. 
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Domestic Animals. 

Aside from a few recently introduced cats and hens the only 
household animals of the Kwoma are dogs and pigs. The dogs are 
scrawny dun-coloured beasts which resemble a terrier in shape and 
size. The natives alternately feed, beat, and pet them. Women 
show their affection for their dogs by gently biting their noses. 
Boys and girls also fondle their pets, but men consider such behaviour 
as beneath their dignity. They think of dogs rather in terms of 
their hunting ability. Male dogs are sometimes castrated and a 
magical leaf is placed in the wound—a procedure designed to make 
them good hunters. Their ears are always clipped to sharp points, 
and their tails are docked for the same purpose.45 Although the 
flesh of dogs is considered a delicacy, the Kwoma never eats a dog 
belonging to a member of his own household. 


Boars are castrated to prevent them from wandering, but tamed 
sows litter after contact with bush pigs. Pigs are also captured in 
the bush and raised in confinement or on a tether, thus being con- 
ditioned to return to the dwelling for their food. Care of pigs is 
woman’s work ; every evening they are called to the dwelling to be 
fed. As is also the case with dogs, each pig is given a personal name 
and is referred to in kinship terms as the child of its owner. 


Material Culture and Sexual Division of Labour. 


Most of the technological activities are carried on by the Kwoma 
men. Manufacture of artefacts, tools, and ornaments is not restricted 
to any guild or group ; all men have a working knowledge of tribal 
crafts although some individuals are more skilled than others. The 
Kwoma man does all the woodwork, from the felling of trees to the 
crude carving of the finished product. He fashions the handles of 
the knee-shaped adze, the most useful of the Kwoma’s tools, makes 
hunting and fighting spears, seats, head-rests, paddles to stir the 
sago gruel, digging sticks, and hollows out logs of many sizes to 
produce the slit-gongs. From a pithy, balsa-like wood he carves 
elaborate hair ornaments and small animal figures to be used as 


18 A current method of ensuring that dogs become good hunters is to feed them 
a few grains of gunpowder if a cartridge can somehow be procured from a European. 
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dance objects during ceremonials in the “‘ house tamberan.” The 
carving of representations of the human head and full figure, esoteric 
objects to be viewed only by initiated males, is the work of particular 
men of the nokwi cult, this specialization being based on religious 
grounds. The man works in fibres to make armbands and netted 
pendants to which shells are attached, He manufactures combs 
from bamboo sections or by sewing a number of wooden tines 
together. From the femurs of cassowaries and human-beings the 
men fashion daggers on which geometric designs are incised. They 
make netting needles from the leg-bones of birds and bats, and file 
boars’ tusks to a sharp edge to serve as scraping and graving tools, 
Before the introduction of iron blades the man ground down stones 
which served as the cutting edge in adzes. The men also make the larger 
pots, using the coil method and hardening them in a fire of dried 
léaves. They stretch skins of the cassowary on a frame to dry in the 
sun and fashion them into light oval shields. They cut out needle- 
sharp bamboo points for their hunting spears. With vegetable and 
mineral paints the men colour the carved or incised designs on lime 
containers, on pots, and especially on ceremonial vessels and dance 
objects. 

It is the men who build the house (Plate IIIs), first making 
in situ a full-sized model in bamboo. They cut the timbers of 
lengths determined by the model, haul or carry them to the site, 
set up the posts, fit the ridgepole and plates into the notched uprights, 
lash rafters with lawyer-vine and rattan, make and fasten the sago- 
palm shingles, and enclose an inner room by walls of sago bark. 
The finished dwelling is a gable-roofed structure, rectangular in 
ground plan with an earth floor. In size it is approximately twenty- 
five feet in length by ten feet in width and stands ten feet high at the 
ridgepole. The roof descends to within three feet of the ground at 
the eaves. Bark-slab walls enclose the rear two-thirds of the house. 
Access to this dim sleeping room is gained by a small rectangular 
opening in its front wall. This ‘‘ door” is closed by slabs of bark 
inserted through a frame and lashed in place whenever the occupants 
retire for the night or leave the house without someone to guard it. 
The remaining third of the house, a sort of porch, serves as living-, 
dining-, and work-room. An abbreviated semi-hexagonal roof is 
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usually added across the front end of the house to protect the 
occupants from slanting rain. 

The only other structures of any importance are storage houses 
for yams and the “ house tamberans”’ (Plates IIIa, IVs). The 
yam houses are small replicas of the dwellings, lacking, however, the 
porch of the latter. The “ house tamberans’’ exhibit no principles 
of construction not found in the dwellings but do not resemble them 
inshape. They consist simply of a gable roof which is cut back from 
the ridgepole on both ends as it descends to the eaves. The overall 
length on the ridgepole is much greater than the length of the roof 
at the eaves, which are only three feet above the ground. The 
“house tamberans’”’ vary in size. The largest is seventy-five feet 
in length, has its ridgepole supported on four large uprights thirty 
feet high, and measures twenty feet between the short uprights 
which carry the plates ; the smallest is forty, fifteen, and fifteen feet 
respectively in the corresponding dimensions. These structures 
have no walls, nor are the gable ends enclosed except for particular 
ceremonials. Wooden gongs lying horizontally along the sides, a 
slab bench, and a few crude stools complete a list of their furnishings. 

Although the woman’s share in the technological activities and 
household duties is less spectacular in its resulting products, it is 
no less important in the co-operative economy. She is the carrier of 
all burdens except heavy logs and the carcasses of pigs and 
cassowaries. Each day finds her filling her huge net bag with 
firewood and carrying water to the dwelling in ten-foot bamboo 
containers. The woman also does the cooking, although men may 
assist or even prepare a whole meal for themselves. She prepares 
sago by adding boiling water to a pot of sago meal and stirring it 
until it has a jelly-like consistency when a portion is twisted out with 
two sticks and wrapped in green leaves to cool and harden. 
Alternatively she may bake cakes of dampened sago meal on broken 
shards over the fire. She prepares soups from varying combinations 
of available foods: yams, taro, spinach, bananas, plantains, meat, 
and fish. She also roasts yams, taro, bananas, and pieces of pork, 
as well as snakes, lizards, crabs, grubs, birds, breadfruit, and the eggs 
of wild fowl, either on a frame of green wood over the fire or by 
wrapping the food in fresh leaves and placing it directly on the fire. 
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Outside the daily round of activities the woman spends much of 
her time in making cord which she rolls on her thigh from the fibres 
of an inner bark. With this she nets large bags for herself or smaller 
ones for her male relatives using the figure-eight stitch common to 
New Guinea. Most of the bags she decorates by rubbing portions 
of the cord with juices of blue or red berries or with clay. Another 
occasional pursuit is the manufacture of the small cooking-pots used 
in the household. 


The Kwoma eat their principal meal in the mid-afternoon. The 
whole family partakes of soup followed by sago o mixed with fish or, 
occasionally, meat. In the early morning, just after sunset, and at 
random hours throughout the day individuals may have a roasted 
yam, breadfruit, or banana according to their desires. Areca or 
“ betel ’’ nut is chewed by men, women, and older children throughout 
the day. Men and boys smoke cigarettes rolled in dried banana 
leaf, but there seems to be a feeling that it is bad etiquette for women 
to smoke—though many of the younger ones do. 


Before trade matches became available to these people, fire was 
generated by the fire-plough. Seldom, however, was this necessary, 
since the fire in the household was rarely allowed to go out. When 
a man walks abroad in the bush he usually carries a glowing length 
of punky wood, swinging in his hand. This will burn for several 
hours. The native avoids going abroad at night except on bright 
moonlit nights. If for any reason this is necessary he lights his way 
with a blazing torch of bamboo. 


Men, women, and children wear no form of clothing and even 
their everyday ornaments are few!* (Plate IIB). Both sexes 
wear plaited arm and leg bands. Trade-bead necklaces are worn by 
men, women, and children but usually only on festive occasions. 
Indeed it takes an important social event to bring forth all of the 
shell, feather, paint, and bone regalia with which individuals, 
especially the males, bedeck themselves. Certain ornaments and 


16 Contact with river people and the ideas introduced by Kwoma young men 
who have returned from periods of indenture to Europeans have spread the pattern 
of wearing a “ laplap”’ or waistcloth. Those who affect this clothing, however, are 
still a decided minority. 
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methods of face painting are signs of status and can be worn only by 
particular groups of males. The net bag is so commonly carried 
by men and women that it might almost pass as an article of dress. 
The smaller bags of the men are worn under the arm with the strap 
over the shoulder ; women’s bags hang down their backs with the 
strap across the forehead. When empty the latter extend down at 
least as far as the calf of the leg. 


Many tasks which are initiated by individuals such as house- 
building, clearing a large garden, or transporting a large log for a 
gong call for more hands than the individual family can muster 
(Plate VB). The sponsor of the enterprise makes his need for help 
known and sets a day for the enterprise. His relatives within the 
sib and friends from other sibs comprise a work group for any such 
undertaking. The sponsor of the project gives a feast at the com- 
pletion of the work which signifies his repayment of the obligations. 
He must hold himself ready to serve any other, however, who issues 
a similar call for assistance. A festive atmosphere pervades these 
communal work groups, reducing the drudgery of the work and 
making them enjoyable occasions. Chanties are sung by the workers 
while a crowd gathers to criticize or commend their efforts in manual 
labour and in song. A typical song that is sung during one of the 
final stages in housebuilding, roofing, is as follows. A leader sings 
a short verse and then the rest join in a chorus. 


“Lay the shingles on the roof 
a-0-wa 
Lash them tight 
a-0-wa 
Heavy rains will come 
a-0-wa 
Make the roof proof against the rain 
a-0-wa 
Build it well 
@-0-Wa a-a0-0-0-0.”” 
Although the melody is stereotyped the leader is free to improvise as 
long as he has breath or ideas. 
E 
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Trade. 


Although the Kwoma carry on trade with neighbouring tribes 
they are not to be compared in this respect with many other tribes 
of the Territory.1” Their principal economic relations are with the 
Yambons who supply them with fish in exchange for the Kwoma 
surplus of sago meal (Plate Is). These markets which are held 
every three to five days are conducted by the women. Armed men 
of each tribe used to accompany their womenfolk to prevent treachery 
or raids from ambush by headhunters from other tribes, but the 
Pax Britannica has obviated this necessity. 


At longer intervals river peoples seek the Kwoma to procure 
pigs or large quantities of sago in preparation for special feasts. 
These products are paid for in sea-shells which have passed through 
many hands on their way up the Sepik River (Plate IVa). The 
shells may be small pierced and strung nassa, or clam shells, ground 
to crescent shape or left plain. All, however, have definite values 
to the Kwoma both in terms of their own goods and in the coin 
currency of the Mandated Territory. 


Datly Life. 


In his own territory the Kwoma is a great walker. He strides 
along with a rolling gait which seems peculiarly adapted to the greasy 
track, for he rarely loses his footing even on the steepest paths. 
Natives from the flat fenlands of the Sepik although in apparent 
health have great difficulty in keeping up with the pace set by the 
Kwoma on their home ground. Our own efforts to negotiate the 
Kwoma trails furnished the natives with amusement for several 
weeks. The Kwoma seldom visits outside his own tribe and 
never goes beyond those tribes which immediately surround him. 
Only by hearsay does he know about the numerous peoples who 


17 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Trading Expeditions in Northern New Guinea,” Oceania, 
Vol. V, June 1935, pp. 375-407 for Wogeo Island; also W. Ross, “‘ Ethnological 
Notes on Mount Hagen Tribes,” Anthropos, Bd. XX XI, 1936, pp. 341-63 on the Mogei 
of central New Guinea. 
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dwell on the plains north of the sago swamp or of those who live at 
any distance up or down the Sepik River.1® 


Ceremonies at planting and harvest, at the crises of the 
individual's life, and in preparation for war are the outstanding events 
in Kwoma society, but the principal pastime is gossiping. This 
goes on at all times among all ages and both sexes together or apart. 
There is never a dearth of subject-matter for discussion. Sorcery, 
crime, a hunting expedition, a projected festival, gardening, and 
sexual affairs all are discussed, or an old story may be related 
apparently losing none of its flavour for the natives in its retelling. 


According to our own social conventions the Kwoma may be 
called polite. When they meet they always use a patterned form of 
greeting and the appropriate kinship terms of address. Any remarks 
made in a group are always prefaced by sin abwa, the polite exclama- 
tion. This expression, denoting concern for another’s welfare, is 
also used if one should stumble on the path or hurt oneself in any 
way. 

When a man meets a male friend or relative whom he has not 
seen for a long time he throws his net bag at the latter’s feet and tries 
to prevent the other from doing the same thing. The other pérson 
then picks up the bag, hands it to the owner and embraces him. The 
two stand for several minutes in a firm embrace interspersed with 
numerous pats on the back and rubbing of their lime gourds on each 
other’s cheeks. 


Art. 


The Kwoma are not lacking in an urge to artistic expression 
although its results fall below the more elaborate work of the Middle 
and Lower Sepik peoples. The carved geometric designs and 
formalized human faces with which they decorate lime gourds, 
pottery, spears, and bone daggers, the painted wooden representations 
of human heads and figures, and the carved faces on the ends of the 


18 The first attempts at canoe-building are now being made by the Kwoma— 
without great success. They are used primarily to carry sago for sale to the govern- 
ment station at Ambunti. The provincialism of these tribes is being broken down by 
such means. 
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slit-gongs are vigorous but crude when placed beside similar objects 
from, let us say, Kanduanum or Kaup. 


Similarly with their music and the dance. Beating of the wooden 
gongs forms the basic musical accompaniment to both singing and 
dancing. Several of these are beaten at the same time, each by a 
man with a short wooden stick in either hand. A steady beat is 
kept up by all with the left hand while the right is struck according 
to the chosen rhythm and in a fixed order. Each gong gives off a 
different tone which makes possible many different combinations of 
tones simply by altering the order in which the gongs are struck. 
The rhythms of a gong orchestra are effectively verbalized whereas 
they have no other way of expressing the gong signal than by tapping 
them out. An example will show what is meant by a verbalized 
rhythm. A cassowary bird calling her chicks is described thus in 
speech sounds : 

““ Kura kura kura kura 

gadang gading gadang gading 

kura kura kura kura ... etc.” 
When this is transposed to the gong orchestra kura represents both 
strikers of all players beating the gongs in unison ; ga denotes all of 
the left strikers descending together ; dang signifies that low-toned 
gongs are struck with the right striker, and ding stands for the higher 
toned gongs being struck by the right. 


Bamboo flutes three to five feet in length are blown in pairs at 
ceremonial occasions. The longer instruments are called male, the 
sorter female. Each has a range of three or four notes. They are 
of a sacred character and are blown only by the fully initiated in an 
exclusively male gathering. Tunes are played by alternation, one 
player sounding a note, then the other, in rapid succession. 


Another instrument, played only during ceremonies of the 
nokwi society, is the water gong which provides the basic rhythm of 
the nokwi dance. It consists of a large hollowed log which is 
suspended bottom up in a deep pit partially filled with water so that 
its sides are just under the surface. A platform is built over the 
centre to support the two men who wield the heavy pole striker. 
The bull-roarer is used by these people in ceremonies of the lower 
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orders of the yam cult. Jew’s-harps of bamboo are toys which anyone 
may use. 


Kwoma music and song depend on monotony for their effects 
rather than intricate phrasing or appealing melodies. Although the 
big men know many songs and variations in gong rhythms their 
fundamental patterns do not vary. New songs which are made up or 
stolen from neighbouring tribes are considered the property of their 
introducers. 


Kwoma dancing is a not much elaborated form of expression. 
Usually only the men dance, always in a “ house tamberan”’ or 
behind fences in a clearing adjacent to it so as to be away from the 
eyes of women and children.1® The men dance in a slowly moving 
circle using a shuffling step accompanied by a twisting of the body. 
Sometimes a net bag is held above the head to accentuate the body 
torsion and sometimes the step is simply a shuffling walk. However, 
there is no leaping in the air or outflinging of the arms in abandoned 
movements. The dance continues in its counter-clockwise round 
for hours with a hardly perceptible lift of tempo or increase of excite- 
ment. Individuals drop out for a cigarette or rest from time to time 
so that the entire group rarely dances as a unit at any one time. 


Store of Knowledge. 


The native has an extensive knowledge concerning the habits of 
animals and the phases of growth of plants. Especially, he knows 
how to classify them according to their edibility. _Kwoma vocabulary 
is replete with names of grasses, shrubs, trees, insects, reptiles, fish, 
birds, and animals. As a mathematician he leaves much to be 
desired. He seldom refers to any number above five without slowly 
counting it out on fingers and toes. Any number above twenty is 
simply referred to as “‘ many,” or ‘“‘ very many.”’ His knowledge 
of meteorological and geological phenomena is likewise rudimentary 
and overlaid with supernatural beliefs. The lunar cycle is recognized 
but forms the basis of only a rude and relatively unimportant method 
of recording time. The stars are not given individual names. 


19 During the age-grade ceremonies women are said to dance—see below. 
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Extraordinary natural phenomena are regularly explained in 
terms of daimons.” These spirits, whose malevolence brings on 
wind and rain, are thought to be huge invisible monsters usually in 
the form of a serpent or crocodile. Their dwelling places are isolated 
rocks, deep chasms, or large trees in the middle of a patch of sago. 
The natives tread lightly in the vicinity of these spots for fear of 
angering the indwelling spirits. However, if they see a storm 
approaching they mutter spells in which they name all the daimons 
and wish them tied and thrown in a deep hole to die so that they can 
no longer cause wind and rain. Special daimons are held responsible 
for other natural phenomena. Earth tremors are caused by 
Kumbundum who dwells in the swamp to the north whenever he 
pries open his subterranean yam hills with his great digging stick. 
Another great daimon, a serpent, causes the rainbow by chewing 
betel and spitting out the juice in a huge arc across the sky. A 
great crocodile called Kurumbukwas is said to dwell in the swamp 
between Hongwam and Tangwishamp territory keeping great swarms 
of mosquitoes in his belly. Whenever he opens his mouth the region 
is filled with these pests. The Kwoma speak to him through their 
slit-gongs beating out an angry rhythm, one sib after another, which 
fearlessly tells this monster to keep his mouth shut.” 


As the above instance shows the Kwoma are not bowed down by 
fear of these daimons ; in cult activities they treat them cavalierly. 
The men tell women and the uninitiated youths that the sounds of 
gongs, sacred flutes, bull-roarers, and the great water gong are made 
by daimons. Although the women and youths pretend to believe, 
they actually know that men are producing such sounds. 

Dreams are regarded as visitations during sleep of the ghosts 
of deceased members of the tribe. Nightmares result from the 
attempt of the ghost to steal one’s soul. A person may also become 
possessed by a ghost during consciousness and be forced to do things 


20 Cf. M. Mead, “‘ Marsalai Cult Among the Arapesh,” Oceania, Vol. 1V, September 


1933, PP- 37-53. We have used the term “ daimon”’ to correspond to her use of 
** marsalai.”” 


*1 The Kwoma neither make nor buy the large reed sleeping-baskets, peculiar 
to the Iatmul and other peoples on the Sepik River, to protect them from the mosquito 
plague though they suffer from these pests almost as much as their river neighbours. 
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which he or she does not intend. There is a term for persons who 
habitually act in an unexpected manner which corresponds to our 
concept of insanity. A Yelagu who killed his wife in a fit of rage 
and took sanctuary at Hongwam was referred to by this term and 
gave some evidence of being actually psychotic. 


Anatomical Belsefs. 


The Kwoma’s knowledge of anatomy is largely gained from 
butchering pigs and other animals. He has a working knowledge 
of the digestive system. The heart makes a man strong and controls 
his breathing ; if it stops beating he dies. Blood is everywhere 
present under the skin. Veins and arteries are regarded as a network 
of cords which ties the body together. Kidneys strengthen the 
back ; and the bladder, which is connected to the stomach by tubes, 
stores liquid until urination. No special functions are assigned to 
lungs and testicles. These organs are said in pidgin to “ stop 
nothing.’’22 


The foetus is believed to be a combination of woman’s blood and 
frequent injections of male sperm. They know that the infant 
develops in the womb, but are vague in their ideas of the length of 
the gestation period. Menstruation is rationalized in accordance 
with their beliefs about blood and growth. Women are thought to 
be provided with a natural mechanism for purging themselves of 
bad blood. A woman remains in the house during her period of 
menses, allowing the blood to flow on to a piece of bark which she 
carries out into the bush and empties from time to time. During 
her period all adult males of the household must absent themselves 
and spend their nights in the house of a relative. 


The men believe that to preserve their health and strength they, 
too, must purge themselves similarly. At periodic intervals they 
go to a stream where they make light incisions in the glans.) The 
flowing water carries the bad blood out of the tribal territory so that 
there is no danger of its return to their systems. 


22 We neglected to follow up the question raised here as to how the belief that 
the testicles “ stop nothing ” is aligned with the practice of castration of household 
animals. 
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The Yam Cult. 


There exists in each Kwoma tribe a series of social groupings 
which, because of their intimate connection with the growth and 
harvest of the yams, we have called the yam cult. There are three 
sections in this cult known as yenama, minjama, and nokwt1. All 
persons belong to yenama or minjama but only the outstanding adult 
males are members of nokwi. Membership in either yenama or 
minjama is by choice. Adults, however, may influence the boys’ 
desire to keep the balance fairly equal within their sib. Women 
have an auxiliary membership in these two sections. A young 
girl chooses her section of her own free will, but her membership 
functions only in conversation. It gives her a chance to participate 
in the discussion of future cult ceremonies and to identify herself 
with one section as against the other. When she marries, however, 
she takes her membership from her husband’s section. The member- 
ship is more important to her after marriage for it determines her 
extra-marital liaisons to some extent. 


When a boy (usually by the age of ten) has decided which section 
he will join, he is taken into the bush by young men and shown the 
sacred flutes. After being warned that they are never to be seen 
by women he receives instruction in their playing. He is then ready 
to attend the next ceremony of his section of the cult. Before being 
led into the “ house tamberan ” where the dance is being held, he 
is warned not to look up too quickly at the fetish-stand in the centre. 
The carved heads and other cult figures are very sacred ; it is not 
fitting that a novice become aware of them all at once. 


As the young initiate enters, a baked yam is thrust into his hand 
while the gongs, flutes, bull-roarers, and voices pull out all stops. 
His sponsor leads him for a few circuits of the dance—in the simple 
step which he already knows—and then leaves him to himself. 
His induction is over. 


When the boy grows older he is allowed to become an associate 
member of the other section. He must simply be an acceptable 
individual who can supply a pig for a feast as entrance fee. There- 
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after he can attend the festivities of each of the lower sections in the 
cult.”8 

Our information regarding the prerequisites of membership in 
the nokwz group, the highest section of the yam cult, is not complete. 
It is clear, however, that only the important big men of the tribe, 
those who have killed an enemy and brought home a trophy head, 
and who are strong and fearless in standing up for their rights, are 
allowed to enter this most select circle. The nokwi ceremony, held 
after the harvest of the yams, is the most sacred festival of the tribe. 


Property. 

Property in land is said to belong to the tribe, the sib, or an 
individual according to which of three frames of reference is used. 
The tribe as a whole guarantees an individual’s property in land from 
encroachments of other tribes; sib members unite to protect their 
holdings from trespass by other sibs ; but it devolves on the owner 
himself to protect his claim from his sib-mates. Within the sib, a 
man may own land privately, or he may share an undivided plot 
with a brother or sib-mate. If joint owners quarrel over the use of 
land a disinterested individual may be called in to divide their land 
into privately owned sections. Women and children have the 
usufruct of land belonging to their husbands, brothers, and fathers. 
They may own trees, but not houses. 

All other property is personal. Tools, weapons, ornaments, 
wooden gongs, and even the sib-houses are regarded as the private 
property of those who have made them or initiated their construction. 
When a man dies his eldest son takes charge of the personal property, 
dividing it equally among his own brothers and parallel cousins. He 
himself keeps most of the shell objects so as to repay his mother’s 
brother for the food he has received from the latter. When a man 
dies without sons his personal property and land is apportioned 
among his living brothers and their children. A man’s wife, though 
she continues to live in his house, inherits nothing from her deceased 


*3 This dual system of ceremonial groups recalls the functions of the matrilineal 
moiety systems found along with patrilineal clans in some other New Guinea cultures 
(notably Wogeo and Iatmul). Kinship and descent play no part, however, in the 
Kwoma system. 
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husband, but daughters receive a share of his property in trees and 
of the produce of any gardens he may have planted. 
Initiation. 

In this unstratified society no individual is born with status. 
Pubescent boys are initiated into the first of a series of four age- 
grades which confer status. These ceremonies are held at intervals 
of three to five years and are for each of the four grades. Only aftera 
group has participated in four of these ceremonies, in each according 
to its particular rules, are its members acknowledged to be adults. 

The purpose of these ceremonies is to foster and give recognition 
to the growth of the tribe’s young men. Blood-letting by slashing 
the tongues and penes of the boys is thought to assist in growth 
according to their ideology. The ritual of these affairs also includes : 
the adoption of an initiate by a ceremonial father, of another sib, 
who performs the operations ; the adornment of the first grade of 
initiates in shell necklaces, woven belts, and phallocrypts of bamboo ; 
seclusion of the youngest group for a period of five months during 
which time they avoid women and undergo a few trials; and the 
bestowing on each of the age-grades of particular ornaments and 
cicatrized designs on breast and chest which they may wear hence- 
forth as signs of their position (Plate Va). 

The first stage of the initiatory cycle is deemed the most 
important, if we may judge from the taboos surrounding it. The 
dances which mark the investiture of youths are attended by the 
women and are occasions of ceremonial licence. During the dance 
women give small tokens to men of their choice signifying their 
desire for sexual intercourse. Women may not have intercourse 


with boys of the youngest age-grade, but beyond this restriction only 
incest rules apply. 


Social Advancement. 


Outside the formal system of receiving status the adult male 
may achieve a position of importance and win the admiration and 
respect of the society in other ways. By approaching in his 
demeanour and behaviour what is regarded as the ideal pattern of 
manhood a man may become “ big ” in a social sense. The criteria 
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by which a man is judged are many and varied. The following list 
of acts and attributes are measures of a man’s position: capturing 
many trophy heads, being accomplished on gongs, flutes, and in 
song, being an energetic dancer, a fearless hunter, and a skilled 
wood-carver, and having more than one wife. Especially, the man 
must be hard and truculent to gain prestige. He must stand up for 
his own rights whenever they are threatened. There is only scorn 
for an easy-going or retiring individual.** Rarely will any one man 
excel in all these, but to have any status a man must be able to do 
all these things at least passably and some of them well. 


Education of Children. 


The child receives very little training for the first three years 
of his life. He is cared for primarily by his mother who holds him 
constantly in her lap during the day and sleeps with him at night. 
The father protects him from sorcery and outgroup aggression. The 
co-wife does the housework and now and again relieves the mother 
of the monotony which the constant care of her child entails. Older 
siblings are called upon to help the mother by fetching things for 
her and assisting with the housework. 

Practically the only discipline the child receives during this 
period is against smearing and eating his feces. He is prevented 
from doing this by physical force and is even punished for it if he 
persists, the mother exhibiting the facial expression of disgust during 
the process. This discipline is important as it is the first food taboo 
and seems to underlie later disgust reactions. 


When the child can walk and talk he begins to take responsibility 
as an individual and the socialization process begins in earnest. It 
is at this time that his weaning takes place. His mother tells him 


*4 This chip-on-shoulder attitude is especially noticeable during quarrels among 
themselves, and also in their relations with Europeans, but it runs through the 
entire culture. It is interesting in this regard to compare the Kwoma with the 
three tribes of the Sepik District studied by Dr. Mead in Sex and Temperament, 
New York, 1935. In the several classically defined aspects of culture, save for 
warfare and head-hunting, the Kwoma resemble the Arapesh-speaking people more 
closely than either the Mundugumor or Tchambuli. Yet the ideal pattern of behaviour 
of the Kwoma gives no impression of being “ soft,” or “‘ feminine,” as Arapesh 
culture is phrased. 
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that he may no longer suck at her breast for a daimon has now taken 
possession of it. She sometimes puts a leech on her breast to make 
the fable more vivid, or smears her nipple with the sticky sap of the 
breadfruit to prevent the milk from flowing. 


The cleanliness training of the child also begins at this time. 
The mother undertakes this by telling the child that adults do not 
defzecate or urinate in the house, but near a certain tree selected for 
the purpose. She leads the child there and helps him until he can 
manage by himself. Although informants say that a mother never 
punishes her child during the “ house-training ”’ process, this is not 
always the case, for we have seen harassed mothers scold their 
children for laxity in this regard—not, however, until they are “ old 
enough to know better.” 


Sexual taboos, imposed early in the child’s life, underlie the 
later restrictions on marriage and philandering. A boy must not 
have an erection in public, particularly in the presence of his sisters, 
who will beat his penis with a stick if they observe it. A child of 
either sex caught fingering his genitals is told to stop, since the 
member belongs to its future spouse. The most important sexual 
restriction imposed at this time is against looking at the genitals 
of a person of the opposite sex. This is considered a sexual advance ; 
it is therefore shameful to thus look at a woman of the household 
and dangerous and impolite to stare at a non-relative. 

At the age of six or seven the child begins to be taught economic 
responsibilities, gathering firewood and fetching water for the girl, 
and running errands and helping at odd jobs for the boy. Children 
are severely scolded and often spanked?> when they do not fulfil 
their responsibilities in these regards. 

From the time he can talk, his parents and siblings inculcate 
a desire for prestige. When he is naughty he is scathingly called 
“ little child,” and when he does a praiseworthy deed he is called “a 
big man.” He is told that the renewal of blood is necessary to growth 
and secretly scrapes his penis in order to promote it. He is not 
directly forced into the various initiation ceremonies but enters them 


25 This is done by beating the child between the shoulderblades with the flat of 
the hand. 
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of his own freewill. The social value of going through the rites is 
in most cases stronger than the fear of them. 


Kinship. 

Distinctions between members of one’s own generation form the 
basis of the Kwoma kinship system. When the sex of the speaker 
is the same as that of the person spoken to only age distinctions are 
made. Thus a man addresses his older brother with the same term 
that a woman applies to her older sister, and he addresses his younger 
brother by the same term with which a woman addresses her younger 
sister. When, however, the sex of the speaker differs from that of 
the person spoken to, no age distinction is made. Thus a man calls 
all his sisters by one term and they return the greeting by a reciprocal 
term. These distinctions are extended to parallel cousins, the same 
term applying to them as to siblings. Age distinctions in this case, 
however, are not determined by the actual age of the speaker but by 
the relative age of common ancestral siblings. Cross-cousins fall 
into three categories which have no reference to the sex or relative 
age of the speaker. These categories are, (1) all the children of the 
father’s sister, (2) the sons of the mother’s brother, and (3) the 
daughters of the mother’s brother. 

A child is easily able to classify the people of his parents’ 
generation, for he has a set of terms which parallel those his father 
uses in speaking to his blood relatives and those his mother uses to 
address her blood relatives. He divides the people of his grand- 
parents’ generation into two groups—maternal and paternal relatives, 
and classes all ancestors above this level together, under one term. 
A person addresses individuals on the first descending level, i.e. 
those of the generation of his children, by terms which distinguish 
between them in the same manner by which he differentiates their 
parents, his own siblings, except that he calls children of his older 
and younger siblings of the same sex by a single term. Individuals 
of the second descending level, i.e. of the generation of his grand- 
children, are called by a single term, except for a special set of names 
applied to persons in the mother’s brother’s line. 

A new set of terms appears in each generation, except for the 
lines of the mother’s brother and the father’s sister. The term for 
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mother’s brother is applied to mother’s brother’s son, mother’s 
brother’s son’s son, and so on down the male line. The sister of the 
person called mother’s brother, in any generation, is called mother ; 
consequently this term is also found in each generation from the 
parental down ; and since the son of a person called mother in any 
generation is called brother or sister, this term also occurs in each 
generation from Ego down. Father’s sister’s child and sister’s child 
are called by a single term, so here again the terms appear in each 
generation from that of Ego down. 


The following is a list of the Waskuk kin terms. The nearest 
English equivalent of the native term is given first. 

1. Great grandparent (Walunk)=Anyone above the grandparental 
generation. 

2. Paternal grandparent (Yeyr)=Father’s parents, father’s father’s 
siblings and their wives. 

3. Maternal grandparent (Ac)=Mother’s parents, mother’s father’s 
siblings and their wives. 

4. Father (Ef)=Father, mother’s husband, friend’s father. 

5. Mother (Awe)=Mother, mother’s brother’s daughter, mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter, mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter, 
ceremonial father’s wife, friend’s mother. 

6. Elder uncle (Afilaka)=Father’s older brother, father’s father’s 
older brother’s son, mother’s older sister’s husband, etc. 

7. Elder aunt (Nawelaka)=Father’s older brother’s wife, father’s 
father’s older brother’s son’s wife, mother’s older sister. 

8. Younger uncle (Amwe)=Father’s younger brother, father’s 
father’s younger brother’s son, etc. Mother’s younger sister, 
spouses of the preceding. 

g. Maternal uncle (Mem)=Mother’s brother, mother’s brother’s 

. gon, mother’s brother’s son’s son, mother’s brother’s son’s son’s 
son, etc. Wife’s mother’s brother, wife’s mother’s brother’s 
son, etc. 

10. Aunt-in-law (Wofu) Maternal uncle’s wife. 
11. Paternal aunt (Yaka)=Father’s sister, father’s sister’s husband, 
husband’s sister (?). 
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Elder sibling (Laka)=(Man speaking): Older brother, father’s 
older brother’s son, father’s father’s older brother’s son’s son,?® 
mother’s older sister’s son, wife’s older brother, friend’s older 
brother, ceremonial father’s older son, the wives of the preceding. 
(Woman speaking): Older sister, father’s older brother’s 
daughter, father’s father’s older brother’s son’s daughter,?¢ 
mother’s older sister’s daughter, husband’s older sister, friend’s 
older sister, husbands of the preceding. 

Younger sibling (Kumwe)=(Man speaking): Younger brother, 
father’s younger brother’s son, father’s father’s younger 
brother’s son’s son,?* mother’s younger sister’s son, wife’s younger 
brother, mother’s brother’s daughter’s son, friend’s younger 
brother, ceremonial father’s younger son, the wives of the 
preceding. (Woman speaking ): Younger sister, father’s younger 
brother’s daughter, father’s father’s younger brother’s son’s 
daughter,2® mother’s younger sister's daughter, husband’s 
younger sister, mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, friend’s 
younger sister, the husbands of the preceding. 

Brother (Mendala)=(Woman speaking): Brother, elder uncle’s 
son, younger uncle’s son, mother’s son, friend’s brother. 
Sister (Mowe) =(Man speaking): Sister, elder uncle’s daughter, 
younger uncle’s daughter, mother’s daughter, friend’s sister, 
ceremonial father’s daughter. 

Child (Ytkafa)=Child, elder sibling’s child, younger sibling’s 
child, friend’s child. 

Son (Holiyikafa)=Son, elder brother’s son, younger brother’s 
son, friend’s son. 

Daughter (Mima yikafa)=Daughter, elder brother’s daughter, 
younger brother’s daughter, friend’s daughter. 

Nephew (Ruwe)=(Man speaking): Sister’s child, paternal 
aunt’s child, spouses of the above. 

Grandchild (Nyenja) =Child’s child, nephew’s child. 
Parent-in-law (Atokw)=Spouse’s parents, spouse’s parents’ 
siblings. 


26 This process is extended to common ancestral siblings in the male line. 
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22. Husband (Ma)=Husband, any male. 

23. Wife (Mima)=Wife, any female. 

24. Sister-in-law (Numbel:) =Wife’s sister. 

25. Son-in-law (Ninjokw)=Daughter’s husband. 

26. Daughter-in-law (Narem)=Son’s wife. 

27. Child-in-law (Neli)=(Man speaking): Wife’s sister’s child. 
(Woman speaking): Brother’s child. 

28. Friend (Naramboy): One who has been cicatrized at the same 
time as Ego, anyone of approximately the same age who will 
agree to establish this relationship. (Man speaking): Father’s 
friend’s son. (Woman speaking): Mother’s friend’s daughter. 

29. Ceremonial father (Hant efi)=One who operates on boy at 
age-grade ceremony. 

Kinship terms are used primarily in direct address, reference to 
individuals being usually by personal name. More important is 
their function of determining an individual’s social réle. Two rules 
apply to all relatives, (1) sex relations are prohibited, (2) sorcery is 
outlawed ; but there are many special modes of behaviour associated 
with particular terms. Sibling relations are, perhaps, nuclear. A 
boy finds that an important duty in his life is to protect his sister. 
He must defend her against the aggressions and sexual advances of 
others. He must be fearless in standing up for her honour and safety. 
He must do his share of providing food for her and help her in tasks 
which call for co-operation between the sexes. Even after she goes 
to live with her husband, he continues to help and protect her, seeing 
that she is not mistreated by her husband. When the bride-price is 
paid he receives a share as compensation for having helped to protect 
her, and this duty becomes less important. All during her married 
life, however, he continues to give her food and help her economically 
by aiding her husband with tasks which demand co-operative effort. 
A boy must never make sexual advances toward his sister, but he is 
allowed to make obscene remarks and gestures to her. 

The boy also has certain obligations toward his elder sibling 
and younger sibling. He is taught that he is really one with them. 
Through life he is ready to work for them, come to their aid in a 
fight, and support them in an argument because their well-being is 
also his. He should not harm them because in so doing he is hurting 
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KWOMA CULTURE. PLATE I 




















A. View north-west across the Peilungua Mountains, habitat of the Kwoma people. 
The ridge in the foreground is Hongwam territory, and that beyond 1s inhabited by the 
Urumbanj and Tangwishamp sub-tribes. Sago swamps approach the very base of 
the mountains. 
B. Hongwam and Yambon women exchanging lumps of sago meal and river fish at 
their bi-weekly market. They have no special trade friendships, and simply select 
what they consider the best goods offered. 
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KWOMA CULTURE. PLATE III 
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A. Rumbiman “ house tamberan”’ (Hongwam sub-tribe). Ceremonial houses are 
built in clearings apart from the dwelling houses. (The structure visible in the right 
hand corner is a government rest-house.) 


B. Kwoma house from the rear, showing walls and gables enclosing the sleeping-room. 
The bundles contain sacred wooden dance-objects. 
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KWOMA CULTURE. PLATE V 














A. Three Kwoma youths of Hongwam. The one on the right shows the breast scarification 
received during initiation ceremonies. 
B. A work-group assisting one of the men in hauling a tree-trunk up to the ‘ house 
tamberan””’ where it will be made into a wooden gong. 
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himself. He treats elder sibling and younger sibling in much the 
same way except he more often aids his elder sibling and demands 
help from his younger sibling. Likewise he protects his younger 
sibling and is protected by his elder sibling. 

A boy’s relation to his mother and father is, as would be expected, 
essentially a dependent one, but in return for being cared for he has 
certain duties to perform. As soon as he passes from infancy to 
childhood he is expected to help his mother with the housework, run 
errands for his father and do little tasks which either may set for him, 
As he gets older he begins to co-operate with his father in more 
’ jmportant work, and when he reaches adulthood he becomes one of 
his parents’ protectors. He sometimes calls his elder uncle, younger 
uncle, and paternal aunt “small father.” This term typifies his 
relation to them. He helps them and is dependent on them in a 
like manner but in a lesser degree. 


His maternal uncle calls forth a new response. He is someone 
of special interest, since from his gardens and sago plots the boy can 
help himself almost at will. He only has to tell this relative what he 
has taken, but at the time of the age-grade ceremony he must pay his 
maternal uncle a large amount of shell money for these benefits 
received. 

His marriage brings a new group of people into relation with 
him. His wife he must protect and provide with food. Her family 
must be respected. He fears them for they are still her protectors, 
and he must pay them with a bride-price for having cared for his 
wife from infancy to adulthood. He may ask economic help of her 
brothers, but if they are injured in the performance of it, he must 
compensate them with a payment of shell money.*® He also pays a 
small amount of shell money to her relatives when she dies in return 
for all they have done for her. 

Adulthood also brings him into new relations to children. He 
guards them against harm and ministers to their wants. He is 
responsible for their moral training and punishes them when they do 
wrong. He guards his sons because they will help him with com- 


28 If a man is injured helping his own sib-mates he cannot demand compensation 
because it is just as much his own work as it is theirs. 
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munal tasks and he sees that his daughter grows up to be attractive 
and desirable, particularly that she is not too promiscuous, for then 
he can demand a high bride-price for a job well done. Nephews are 
the children of his sisters, so they should be treated in a very special 
way. He must give them anything they ask for, food from his 
gardens, or the right to take flour from his sago patches. He should 
also make them little presents now and then. He keeps tab on what 
they have taken, however, and sees that they make sufficient return 
for it at the age-grade ceremony. 

Friend’s houses offer a haven of safety and a place of gossip in 
a sib where an individual has no relatives. Fear of sorcery prevents 
him from feeling comfortable in the home of a non-relative, so it is 
very convenient to have some resting place in each district of the sib 
where he can smoke and chew betel without fear of treachery. Aman 
therefore tries to establish a friend relationship in each hamlet in 
which he has no kin. An individual may ask a kinsman of another 
sib to steal sorcery stuff for him. A friend is also expected to comply 
with such a request and thus fulfils another valuable function. 

There are but few other relationships and the patterning of 
these is loose and unimportant. Old folk soon die and a man is 
lucky to live long enough to have grandchildren. When these 
relations do obtain a man treats the former much as he does a parent 
and the latter as a child. 

There are a few special affinal terms. 

Much of the behaviour expected of a girl can be inferred from the 
above. She repays her sib relatives for protecting her by carrying 
burdens for them, weeding their gardens, and cooking their meals. 
She must work hard for her husband after she is married. She should 
be amiable towards a co-wife and do her share of the work which 
falls to them. She is more responsible in caring for infants. To 
other relatives she behaves in much the same way that a boy does. 

It should not be supposed that the modes described above 
strictly pattern behaviour. They merely reflect an idealogical 
framework within which operate the antagonisms and friendships 
which spring up and subside in the day by day contacts between 
actual people. The intensity of an individual’s give and take varies 
greatly among the several people he may call by the same term. For 
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instance, a person’s behaviour toward his mother resembles but 
vaguely his relation to his mother’s brother’s daughter, yet he calls 
them both “‘ mother ” and the same cultural formula applies to both. 
His own sister and his mother’s brother’s daughter fall into the same 
category, but he is quick to distinguish between his “ sister true ”’ 
and his “sister nothing” if he desires her sexually, the sanction 
being negligible in the latter case. Réles determined by kinship are 
most important in reference to those people with whom a person has 
most contact. This intimacy varies from his own household through 
hamlet, sib, clan, mother’s sib, to simply other members of the 
sub-tribe. 


In another very important sense these kin réles are not actual 
determinants of behaviour, for an individual can break any relation- 
ship by making an announcement to this effect. From this time 
on the two are simply independent individuals and all mutual 
obligations are cancelled, though they still use the same kin terms to 
address one another. The bars against sorcery are let down and 
neither feels the other’s house is any longer a sanctuary. If the one 
who breaks the relation is in debt to the other he runs the risk of 
retaliation by sorcery, vituperation, or physical violence. 


Social Grouping. 


The social organization of Kwoma culture offers a good example 
of the fluidity of aboriginal New Guinea society. While the history 
of removals and amalgamations of this people can hardly be deter- 
mined with any degree of accuracy, internal evidence in the culture 
gives testimony of recent social changes. 


The Hongwam (Waskuk-Bangus) sub-tribe, for example, is 
composed of three traditionally distinct ethnic groups which function 
as patrilineal sibs.2® Each of these is associated in legend with a 


29 Sib is here used as “a group of unilinearly related persons of traditional, but 
not traceable, common descent”; a lineage as “a group of unilinearly related 
persons who trace actual common descent ” ; a clan as “a group consisting of 
unilinearly related males or females, plus their spouses and young children and minus 
their migrant siblings of opposite sex, who reside in one community but do not form 
a single household.” Vide G. P. Murdock e¢ al, Outline of Cultural Materials, New 
Haven 1938, pp. 4021, 4022, 4033. 
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particular totem. The Wanyi people, who were the first to settle 
the Peilungua Range, have the pig as totem; the Hayamakwo, 
who followed shortly after, think themselves closely related to a great 
fish-hawk ; and the Tug, who arrived only four generations ago, 
claim the sago palm as their totem. Many other totems are recog- 
nized although they are subsidiary to the principals named above. ~ 
These are of all sorts—animals, birds, reptiles, fish, trees, plants, and 
parts of the human body. In some cases two sibs claim the same 
totem. There are no taboos on either killing or eating any of these 
objects. There is very little of the sacred associated with them, 
although they may serve as sib-shibboleths, or as motifs for the 
ornamentation of the ridgepoles on the “ house tamberans.” 


These sibs are theoretically exogamous, for/beliefs about the 
necessity of renewing the blood are basic concepts in the social 
organization. It is also considered desirable for the bride-price to be 
paid by members of another sib. There are no preferences, however, 
as to which of the other two sibs should furnish the bride. 


These primary social and ethnic groupings are of less importance 
functionally than the several sub-sibs of which they are composed. 
Furthermore, the sub-sibs, each of which is associated with a “‘ house 
tamberan,’’ are divided into lineages. Kinship and marriageability 
are reckoned primarily on a basis of the lineage, to a lesser extent by 
the sub-sib ties, and only vaguely by the sib. 


The broken terrain of the country and the structure of the social 
groupings prevent the Kwoma from having any real villages. The 
dwellings are clustered into small hamlets wherein reside members of 
a single lineage and their spouses. Several of these hamlets comprise 
the clan-community which is the localized counterpart of the sub-sib, 
its focal point being the “ house tamberan.” The clan-community 
consists of all the males of the sub-sib, the unmarried girls, and the 
women who have married men of this group. 


A man, his wife or wives, and their children, real or adopted, 
are the usual occupants of a single dwelling. Adult brothers and 
their families sometimes share a house, if they do not have separate 
dwellings within a hamlet. Not infrequently a married son lives in 
his father’s house pending construction of one of his own. 
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The eldest male in a household ordinarily has the most authority, 
but he must exhibit qualities of leadership in order to maintain his 
position, and there is nothing to prevent other members of the group 
taking over control. Women do have an important voice in family 
matters, but in final analysis the man’s spears are testimonials of 
his ultimate authority. Furthermore, the patrilocal marriage rules 
remove wives from the immediate circle of their blood relatives, 
while the men are surrounded by theirs. 


Government and Law. 


The Kwoma tendency towards individualism is carried over into 
the field of government and social control. There is no chiefship, 
formal council of elders, or any other fixed governing body. Each 
person primarily is expected to look after his own rights. If 
imposed upon in any way he may vituperate, challenge, or actually 
come to blows with his offender. He threatens sorcery to force 
payment of retribution, or may even use this form of retaliation for 
vengeance. Most minor quarrels and property disputes are settled 
by payment in goods or shell, or by retaliation in kind. 

Only in cases of serious offences against life or property, where a 
crime has been committed by a person or persons unknown or where 
the whole tribe is involved, does anything resembling a governing 
body appear—the “council.” If a single hamlet is involved in 
such an affair its members meet in a dwelling or the “ house 
tamberan ’’ to express their opinions. When an affair concerns more 
than one hamlet, or even in a serious case involving a single clan, 
the council is larger and more formal. The conference is announced 
on wooden gongs so that any initiated male of the tribe may attend. 
All who are present may give an opinion, although younger men 
rarely speak except to present factual evidence. When a man takes 
the floor he stands, stamps the ground, and brandishes a spear. 
He speaks in a loud voice and challenges anyone to gainsay him. 
If two men present conflicting reports they may stand facing one 
another like fighting cocks. Each attempts to be bolder and more 
aggressive in bearing than the other, for the man who flinches is not 
believed. If the assembly agrees that a man has been guilty: of a 
major offence they throw the weight of their opinion with the 
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plaintiff. If aman appears to merit death they hold the guilty party 
while the plaintiff runs him through with a spear.” 

The death penalty, however, is rarely invoked. If a person 
has committed a serious crime he would more likely than not have 
escaped to a neighbouring tribe. He would remain only if he had 
supporters. In the latter case a unanimous decision of the assembly— 
necessary before such a penalty can be carried out—would be 
difficult to achieve and might result only in a brawl. Arson, theft of 
sorcery material, murder, and rape are punishable by death, the 
penalty being inflicted on the spot if a person is caught 7m flagrante ; 
otherwise the “ council ’’ will be summoned. “ Councils ’’ are most 
frequently convened to discover the person responsible for sorcery. 
Such assemblies are the most protracted, for, as the natives them- 
selves admit, they are mostly “talk nothing’’ and never reach 
satisfactory decisions. They are always well attended, however, 
for absence is one of the indications of guilt. Ifa man discovers his 
wife committing adultery, or a sister or daughter being promiscuous, 
he beats her. He deals with the co-respondent by sorcerizing him 
or by seducing one of his female relatives in retaliation. 


Homicide. 

Before a Kwoma male is considered to have achieved man’s 
estate he must kill a person, decapitate the body, and bring back the 
head as proof. This act entitles him to paint his face black and to 
wear the plume of a bird of paradise in his hair as signs of his new 
status. He also becomes eligible for membership in the nokwi cult. 
If he should beat his wife, she can no longer taunt him by saying that 
he dares to fight with women only (even though females may have 
been among his victims). 


% Inter-tribal disputes concerning land problems, payment for an abducted 
girl, or weregeld for a head-hunting murder follow the same pattern. They are not 
brought to the council stage, however, until a considerable time has elapsed and 
passions have cooled. The men of the two tribes, armed with spears and daggers, 
meet at an appointed neutral spot. They draw up in lines facing one another from 
which spokesmen advance in turn to present their tribes’ cases. They give force 
to their points by thwacking a flat board on the ground. Often two courageous 
spokesmen will meet, and standing close to one another with chests out and eyes 
flashing, will jab their bone daggers over each other’s shoulders. Here, also, it is 
important to be brave and not to flinch. 
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Head-hunting, as practised by the Kwoma, is carried on by 
raiding parties composed of men from the several tribes. After the 
plans are made and a ceremonial soup eaten, the party sets out to 
attack some distant and unprotected group from whom there will 
be less fear of retaliation. On reaching the selected hamlet the 
raiders silently surround a dwelling and crouch with their special 
man-killing spears poised. The attack takes place just at dawn 
when a leader rushes the house. If there are novices in the party 
men who have already secured heads stand aside to let them make 
their kills. As the occupants of the house rush out in terror they are 
felled by the spears of the raiders. Other houses are searched for 
possible victims for the object of the attackers is to exterminate the 
hamlet. No one is spared on account of age or sex, but only the heads 
of adult male victims are carried home. 

Each killer enters his own hamlet in triumph carrying the head 
of a victim by its ear. The successful warriors then dance around the 
“house tamberan.”” The entire community soon gathers at that 
spot to begin a night-long celebration of victory. On the following 
day the heads are buried in mud to be left until the flesh disintegrates. 
They are then sun-dried and painted and serve as decoration for the 
“house tamberan.”’4 


Relations between the Sexes. 


At first glance one would hardly suspect that modesty or decorum 
played any important réle in the lives of the naked Kwoma. Yet 
such they do, for strict and elaborate conventions between the 
sexes are followed which function in place of clothing. A person 
must never stare or look directly at anyone of the opposite sex save 
his or her spouse, for to do such is considered a direct sexual advance. 
Men and women always face in opposite directions when seated near 
one another. When men and women meet on the path the woman 
steps aside and stands with her back to the path until the man 
passes. Only after they have passed and are facing away from one 


81 Skulls were not built up with clay before being painted after the artistic manner 
of the Middle Sepik tribes. 

Following the government’s outlawing of the practice of headhunting, trophy 
heads are no longer seen in the “‘ house tamberans.” 
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another do they speak. When a man visits the house of a friend he 
must keep his gaze fixed on the ground until he has taken a seat 
facing away from the women present. Great care must be exercised 
by a man who lives in the same house as his married brother. He 
must keep his eyes averted whenever he has anything to do with his 
brother’s wife. On the woman’s part, she must always sit with legs 
together, either straight in front of her or bent up to one side. Fora 
man to have an erection in public is a very shameful thing and was 
never observed by us. 


The Kwoma standards of morality like those in many another 
culture are higher in theory than in actual practice. Despite the 
restrictions on sexual behaviour, which are given lip-service in 
kinship behaviour patterns, there is great freedom. Except for 
incest any sex conquest which can be made is fair game.** Thus pre- 
and extra-marital affairs are common. The unmarried girl has more 
difficulty in gaining sexual satisfaction due to the fact that both her 
fathers and brothers have an economic interest in her chastity, 
whereas the married woman has to cope only with her husband’s 
jealousy. 


All sexual advances are supposed to be instituted by the woman. 
This gives her a real power and creates a curious situation. Ifa man 
takes the initiative and the woman is unwilling she may call on her 
relatives claiming rape. On the other hand, if the man whom she 
selects is not so inclined she may also bring the same charge against 
him out of spite and be believed by her relatives. Men’s strength 
is thus recognized, but they are forced to play a passive réle according 
to cultural patterning. 


Birth. 


A woman may prevent conception, it is believed, by repetition 
of a magic formula. Abortion, however, is said to be unknown. 
If a child is unwanted it is killed at birth unless someone wishes to 
adopt it. Infanticide is always practised with monstrosities, one of 


32 Theoretically intercourse is not allowed between any two people who address 
each other by kinship terms ; in practice the prohibition extends only over members 
of the immediate family. 
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a set of twins, and usually in the case of illegitimacy. Multiple 
births have been very rare according to our oldest informants. 


Women of the clan and sometimes her own mother assist a 
woman at childbirth. Men may not be present. For a month after 
the child is born its father observes certain taboos to promote its 
healthy growth. He does not chew betel, scratches himself only by 
means of a stick, and smokes cigarettes held in tweezers.* 


A child commonly receives two names. Its parents give it the 
name of one of their own deceased elder uncles. A second name may 
be given it by anyone of the same sex upon the payment of a small 
gift. Only one of the names, however, is used. At about five years 
of age the child’s nose and ears are pierced by some man of the clan 
other than its father so that ornaments may be worn in later life, 
No ceremony attends this operation. During early puberty both 
sexes are cicatrized, the girls with an elaborate circular design 
about the navel (Plate I[A), and the boys with a pair of crescents 
above each nipple. The girl is cut without ceremony in her parents’ 
house by a male member of her mother’s sib. Youths are operated 
on in groups in the seclusion of the “ house tamberan.” If a youth 
has been betrothed during his childhood the man who is to become 
his father-in-law holds him while the incisions are made. This 
creates the special friend relationship which exists even after death 
when certain bones of their skeletons have been distributed among 
the survivors. 


Marriage. 


Kwoma parents may betroth their children during the latters’ 
infancy or early childhood. This may occur within a sub-tribe or, 
less frequently, be arranged by pairs of parents in different sub-tribes, 
The betrothal is not final, however, for the ultimate decision rests 
with the principals in the match, the betrothed pair. As in sexual 
relations of the unmarried, here too the woman takes the initiative. 
If a young couple decide that they want to marry, and their parents 


88 Our information concerning the solely female aspects of the culture is very 
scanty. We had no adequate female informants and men and boys either professed 
ignorance of womanly affairs, or else refused to discuss them as beneath their dignity. 
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are willing, the girl goes to live at the house of the boy’s parents. 
Here she remains for several months where her wifely propensities 
may be observed before the final decision is made. 

If the girl decides that her prospective husband will not be 
satisfactory she may simply return to her own home. The boy’s 
parents, however, cannot send her away if she is not acceptable to 
them, but they can make life so unpleasant for her that she will leave 
of her own accord. The boy’s will in the matter is exercised only 
through his parents. 

During the trial period the betrothed couple are supposed to 
refrain from having sexual intercourse ; if the girl becomes pregnant 
they must be married. 

The wedding is accomplished by a piece of formalized trickery 
without any attendant ceremony. If affairs have gone well during 
the preliminary period, and the marriage seems advisable, the boy’s 
mother one day tells the prospective bride to cook an extra pot of 
soup and to boil more sago gruel. Up to this time the girl has 
cooked only for herself and for women of the family. Boys may eat 
food cooked by young girls only if the latter are his sisters. When 
the boy returns home on this day his mother hands him food which 
she apparently has cooked as usual. He is allowed to consume a 
good part of it before being told that his fiancée has prepared it. At 
this information he hastens to spit out what he is eating saying, what 
he has not noticed heretofore, that the food is dreadfully cooked. 
Nevertheless, by having eaten what the girl has cooked the couple 
become man and wife. The boy has yet to pay his wife’s family 
the bride-price. Even though his sib-mates assist him it may take 
several years before the boy can amass sufficient shell money to fulfil 
his obligations. Payment is made in a lump sum and is the occasion 
of a day of feasting and celebration for the families involved. 

A man may have as many wives as he can afford, but only a few 
wealthy old folk have more than two. Co-wives share the same 
dwelling and are of equal status. 

A woman can divorce her husband simply by leaving him and 
returning to her parental home. A man, however, in theory cannot 
divorce his wife. His only recourse is to make it so uncomfortable 
for an unwanted spouse that she leaves him of her own accord. Ifa 
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woman leaves her husband after he has paid the bride-price the 
latter must be compensated in shell money by her family or her new 
husband. Widows are commonly taken as wife by one of the 
brothers of the deceased husband. No ceremony or property 
transaction marks this new relationship. If she wishes to marry 
outside of the clan, her affinal relatives must receive a bride price. 
If a wife dies shortly after her bride-price has been paid her family 
is expected to provide another wife gratis or for a very low figure. 


Sorcery. 


The belief in sorcery as the cause of all serious sickness and 
death, which is so prevalent among New Guinea societies, is not 
lacking among the Kwoma. No hard and fast line can be drawn 
between those illnesses or accidents which are attributed to sorcery, 
and lesser complaints which are regarded as natural or due to an 
accumulation of bad blood. Circumstances surrounding a particular 
case, however, determine the natives’ reactions. If several people 
die within a short time sorcery is suspected ; fear and concern for 
their own safety are then uppermost in the thoughts of the natives. 
When life runs smoothly, the sense of danger from this direction 
is lulled. 


Fevers, stomach-aches, boils, and ulcers are ordinarily taken for 
granted and treated by phlebotomy and native herbal preparations. 
But even these maladies, if severe or chronic, are attributed to the 
magical practices of someone desirous of causing harm. 


When sorcery is suspected the only treatment by which it may be 
counteracted is to discover and stop the individual practising it. 
If a person lies ill on account of alleged sorcery a sib-mate beats out 
an announcement on a wooden gong which says, “‘ So-and-so is sick— 
all sorcery must cease—all safe relations with people of other sibs 
are broken until their innocence is proved—we will discover the 
sorcerer and retaliate.”” Men of the same and other sibs then gather 
to show their innocence and to commiserate with the household 
which has been attacked. In some cases a man admits that he has 
been practising sorcery, but states that he was doing it at the behest 
of someone else without knowing the identity of the victim. If, 
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however, the preliminary meeting produces no evidence, the case is 
taken up by a long-winded assembly of the men. 

Sorcery is carried out in the following manner. A Kwoma who 
wishes to bring harm or death to another first secures sorcery 
material (i.e. exuviz, food scraps, or something which has been in 
direct contact with the person) from the intended victim. Unless 
he has a knowledge of the proper technique of sorcery himself he will 
go to a noted sorcerer and pay the latter a fee to do the job. The 
sorcerer retires to a secluded spot with the sorcery material and a 
special, narrow-necked, clay pot. The pot with the materials in it 
is placed on a fire and allowed to become very hot. Cold water is 
then poured in, causing a burst of steam. The sorcery material 
must disappear completely to bring death to the victim; if some 
scraps remain the latter will merely become very sick. 

Anyone may try his hand at sorcery, but only a few of the older 
men are thought to have the requisite knowledge for the best results. 
Not only is the sorcery ritual itself dangerous for the sorcerer, the 
stealing of sorcery material brings a person into jeopardy of his life, 
for he may be speared on the spot if caught in the act. Friends or 
relatives must steal sorcery material at a person’s request ; to refuse 
endangers their safe relationship. 

According to Kwoma beliefs sorcery does not always strike down 
the person at whom it is directed. A man who is “ strong ” may be 
untouched even though sorcery material of his own has been treated 
in the prescribed manner. He may, however, be made to suffer 
through the illness or death of members of his immediate family. 
Young children, for example, may bear the force of the magical 
attack. 

Powerful sorcerers are supposed to know of a deadly white 
powder which causes instant death when given a victim in food. 
The fly-blows on a dead dog were offered as proof that it had died 
from this type of sorcery, but we obtained no evidence that fly-blows 
were actually used as poison. 


Beliefs Associated with Death. 


Every living Kwoma is possessed of a soul which is externally 
visible in the shadow or mirrored reflection. The soul is believed to 
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desert the body during sleep, hence one should neither awaken others 
roughly nor rise suddenly oneself lest the soul have too little time to 
return to the body. Besides the soul, every individual has a personal 
ghost of his own which accompanies him at all times to prevent him 
from approaching dangerous spots, to fight off dangerous ghosts of 
other men, and to guard the person against theft of any sorcery 
material. Death results when this ghost deserts the body. 


After death the ghost goes to live in the land of the dead. Each 
clan-hamlet owns certain spots in the surrounding country which are 
reserved as dwelling places for the ancestral ghosts. Here they 
dwell in a topsy-turvy world where they walk across bodies of water 
and use canoes for travel on land. During the day they sleep in 
their invisible hamlets and come out at night to visit and observe 
their living relatives. They are not harmful, as a rule, but may 
frighten a person so that he injures himself. They assume the duty 
of leading the ghost of the dying to its new home and are feared as 
being forerunners of death.*4 Ghosts sometimes take a serious 
interest in the affairs of the living and possess one of them. When 
this occurs the living person goes berserk for a moment and then 
falls into a trance. At such a time messages of importance to the 
living can be obtained by asking leading questions of the semi- 
conscious individual. 


When a Kwoma lies close to death the gongs in his “ house 
tamberan ”’ are tolled and his female relatives begin a wailing chant 
which continues until the body of the deceased is placed on the 
burial platform. Men build this at once, setting up a small chamber 
on poles ten feet above the ground and encasing the whole structure 
with green sago fronds. It is set up fairly near the house of the 
deceased. When it is completed all the relatives who have gathered 
break their lime gourds and scatter lime over the corpse and them- 
selves. Some daub themselves with mud as a sign of grief. The 
body is placed on a long wooden shield and carried to the platform 
by the men. Here it is washed with water—‘ so that it will dis- 


34 When a very sick person reports that he is seeing a ghost of one of his close 
relatives his living relatives rush about the house with burning torches or sticks to 
frighten the ghost away. 
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integrate more rapidly ’—and then lashed down with three spears 
across it to keep it from falling off should the platform sag. 

Burial follows death within twenty-four hours; the ceremony 
of placing the body on the platform takes place on the morning after 
death has occurred. Mourning goes on continually during this 
period. The new widow or widower daubs himself with clay for 
this period. Other relatives may show their sorrow in the same way 
if they are so inclined, or by undergoing food taboos. The body is 
allowed to remain on the platform until the clean skeleton remains, 
usually ten months or a year after death. At this time a second 
ceremony and feast are given by relatives of the deceased and the 
skeleton is removed from the platform for final burial in the ground 
under the house. The clavicle, jaw bone, and femur of a man, 
however, are removed and distributed among the friends of the 
deceased. This is a time of general gladness for it marks the 
completion of duties towards the dead. It offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the men to perform joyously on flutes and gongs and the 
women to visit and dance among themselves. 


Joun W. M. WHITING 
STEPHEN W. REED 
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ROTUMAN LEGENDS 


By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
(Continued from Volume IX, No. 1) 


XII. THE GIANT WHO WAS OUTWITTED BY A BOY 


HIS and the next two stories show a moral purpose, the underlying theme of all 

three being disobedience and its consequences. In this story, however, the 
evil consequences are mitigated, not to say reversed, by the cleverness of one of the 
offenders who, beginning as the bad boy of the story, finally becomes the hero. 


MATAITIU MA MATAIKUAR 


1. ‘Inosot noh ‘e hanuet, ka ma ‘oria le‘ rua, le‘ faat ma le‘ hanit ; ka le‘ fa ta 
mafua, ka le‘ han ta mea‘mea‘. 2. Le‘ fa ta, ‘on asa Mataitiu; ka le‘ han ta, ‘on asa 
Matatkuar. 3. Ka ‘inos te‘ nono ran ke se 

4. Ma noné ma teran het, ka ‘inos te‘ la Ia aria se lagi, ka tria ‘ea se ‘oria le‘ rua 
5. ‘‘ N6né ka ‘amiar la la‘, ko le‘ mo rua, ka ‘auar se sdesdea ‘os nu‘suar fa‘u.” 

6. ‘Inos te‘ la‘aria se lagi, ka le’ fa he ta ‘ea se le‘ han he ta, 7. ‘‘ Lewm ‘de, la ‘itary 
sdeag se nu‘suar fa‘ ta, ne* tes ta mate e ‘itar la se sdesaea.” 

8. Ma le‘ han he ta ‘ea, “ ‘I, ko fa tet ; sdea kikia, la ke té lelett, ma ‘itar ‘inea‘ia, 
ka ke té raksa‘at, ma ‘itar ‘inea‘ta.” 

9. Ma tria ne sde se ma se vekot leama ma ha‘ ‘e nu‘suar fa‘ ta. 10. Ma le he 
rua ne hot se ma se sist, ka le‘ fa he ta ‘eagea se le‘ han he ta, 11. “Oh! ‘de ‘to sin : 
par mamosa ma fo'u té a‘mamaru. 12. ‘Otar 6° rua ke matmatea ‘itar, la ‘itar se ‘inea‘ia 
réré ne ‘orta vek ta.” 

13. Ma le’ fa he ta leuof ma se lag vek ta, ma to'ta part, ka fua'ta fo'u, 14. ma ta 
le‘ he rua ‘t ho‘af se nuj vatt ‘e lag vek ta, ma ta irta pde so ma ma ° a ansa. 

15. Ma ‘e terdn he ta, ka ‘oria o‘hén ta ‘ea se ‘on vavan ta, 16. “ A‘! ré ma, ka 
té réet tae ‘e lopo*: ‘oto kaka‘ mafua he te‘ noné tagtag se‘.” 

17. Ma ta ‘on vavan ta ‘ea, “ Ma ‘de la la‘au la asia.” 

18. Ma han ta ne leuof ma, ka le‘ he rua tok vahia nu‘suar het ne tria fas‘ ak la irta 
se sdesde. 19. Ma han ta ne poama* se taufaret, ma ‘ofiof ma se lag vek ta se le‘ he rua 
pae ‘e nuj vat ta ma ‘a'a ‘eria té maf. 20. Ma ia ne ja‘akia kikia ‘on le‘ rua, fek'ta ‘e 
le‘ rua ‘ania ‘oria té mafa. 21. Ma le‘ he rua ‘i ‘to so ma, ka tée, 22. ma tria vala‘ama, 
ma jOn, 23. ma iria j6n ma jon ma jon ma, ma tau sio se majalat, 24. ma tria hak sin, 
ma iria ne leuof ma se mua, ka mam‘asat sdesde moaf. 25. Ma mam‘as ta ne fiir se 
ma se le‘ he rua, ma ‘at, 26. “‘ Aruru sdeséea mara‘et.” 

27. Ma ta le‘ he rua fia‘rer sto ma, ka fagieria, ka ‘at, 

28. “ Mataitiu ma Mataikuar 
‘Ofia ‘e futi ma tapua ; 
‘Oto seuseu ‘de matukua.”’ 

29. Ma ta mam‘as ta ‘ea, 

30. “ Gow la nd se Turekdefonorua.” 
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31. Ka hud‘ ne sal te‘is mam‘as saghul ; 32. ka mam‘asat ‘e ‘on rerege, ‘on filo'y 
Maj rua ; 33. ma mami‘as siav hants ‘e le‘ he rua ‘i, ma pa sai‘aki e ; 34. ka mam‘as 
‘uat maj ta pa ‘a ‘e iria. 35. Ma mami‘as filo’ maj te‘, ‘on pa ‘a het e le‘ he rua, 
ta fe‘ensta ma ke le‘ he rua ‘i la sur se ‘on lag ri ta, la iria la sa‘ulea ‘on filo‘u. 36. Ma 
le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ Lelei.” 

37. Ma ta iria suruof ma, ma pide sto ma, 38. ma ta mam‘as ta tak ma kuruag‘ak 
sio ‘on ‘uat maj he ta se le‘ he rua ‘i: 39. le‘ fa he ta ma filo‘ het, ka le‘ han he ta ma 
‘tisti’ het. 40. Ma le‘ fa he ta ne séema leav ‘on mam‘as ta se ‘uf het, 41. ma le‘ fa ta 
‘ea, “‘ Iakatorie! iakatorie! kepuekepue moe.” 

42. Ka mam‘as ta moseana. Ma le‘ he rua ‘i ne vala‘ fake‘et se ma, ma tekaima 
un hir ‘on mam‘as ta, 43. ma iria hthir sio mam‘as ta, ka ta ag ke lajonteria. 44. Ma 
iria ne leuof ma se ufag ta se vakat nana. 45. Ma té iria hée sio se vak ta soroman 
he hak ma taptuen rua ; 46. ma iria ne tukua ma vak ta, ma sua. 

47. Ma le‘ he rua ‘i sua ma sua ma sua ma, ma roa‘ia, ka le‘ han he ta ‘ea se ‘on 
sagavan ta, 48. “ ‘Ae la ‘ioa* se agtaut se as ta, ka ‘ana té moit, ‘itake ror het.” 

49. Ka iria kat ‘inea ra, ke mam‘as ‘tisii‘ majat ne tria ‘o‘o‘oro te‘is* aoaoa iria. 

50. Mane kat roa, ka tria rae vah mam‘asat ne iria ‘o‘oro te‘is ferem ‘i.* 51. Ma 
mamas ta ne ha‘wma se ‘oria vak ta, ka foa‘ sio, 52. ka le’ han he ta raksa‘ia ‘e fea; 
53. ka le‘ fa he ta ‘esa la ‘ea se mam‘as ta, 54. ‘‘ Noa‘ia ma a‘u‘ua sio, ko gagaj, la 
‘Ge kelea* e.” 

55. Ma le‘ fa he ta tekhama soromanu, 56. ma ‘o‘oroa ma soroman het se la hapat, 
ka soroman het se la hapat, ka té het ‘e si‘ hapat, ka té het ‘e si‘ hapat ; 57. mane vah 
se ma, ka pi‘akiofua ma ta se sds ta, ka mak ‘ena,*—mak ma pastenag se téet, pastenag 
se téet. 58. Ma mam‘as ta ta‘ma ‘oaf‘ta se mak ‘on le‘ fa he ta. 

59. Mane le‘ he ta ne mél se ma se vak ta, ka mami‘as ta ‘oaf fakapau‘ia ma ‘ea 
se fa he ta, 60. “ ‘Ae ke figalelei ma na@ ‘ou manea' he ta, la gou réréag sin.” 

61. Ma le‘ fa he ta ‘ea, ‘“‘ Lelei ! ‘ut‘akim ‘ou la.” 

62. Mane mam‘as ta ‘ut‘akiof ma ‘on la hap rua, 63. ma Mataitiu hihir so ma 
taptuen rua ‘t se la hap rua ‘on mam‘as ta ; 64. mane vah se ma, ma fa he ta ne fue‘ 
so ma tok het se fatfat ‘on mam‘as ta, 65. ma gagaja ne téet kot ma ‘e sasi, mane sol 
pauama* se lag Ii‘ ta. 

66. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘i fo‘af se hanua ‘on mam‘as ta, ma nohoaria, ma a‘moua 
Roroa ‘on mam‘as ta, ka noh lelet ‘eria.* 


NOTES 
7. Cf. G. I.2r.r0. 
16. Cf. G. IV.17.13 (c). 
19. For poag ma. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (6). 
48. For ‘toag. Cf. G. IV.5.15 (a). 
49. Cf. G. 1.28.22 (c). . 
50. Cf. G. 1.28.14 (a). 
54. Cf. G. 1.35. 7 (d). 
57. Cf. G. IV.24.7. 
65. For sol pawag ma. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (6) and III.3r. 
66. Cf. G. IV.24.7. 


MATAITIU AND MATAIKURA 


1. There once lived in a certain place a married couple, who had two children, a 
boy and a girl, the boy being the older of the two.* 2. The boy’s name was Mataitiu, 
while the girl’s was Matatkura. 3. In the daytime the parents used to stay up in 
the sky. 
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4. One day, when the parents were about to go to the sky, they said to their 
two children, 5. ‘‘ Children, when we go you must not open our back door.” 


6. But when they had gone to the sky, the boy said to the girl, 7. ‘‘ Come along, 
and let us try* the back door, to find out why it was that [they] forbad us to open it.” 

8. “ All right ! ” answered the girl ; ‘‘ open it, no matter what they said, so that 
we may know the reason, whether it be a good thing or a bad thing.”’* 


g. They then opened the door, and found that there was a garden coming right 
up to it.* 10. So the two children went out, and immediately the boy said to the 
girl, 11. ““ My word! just look! what a tremendous lot of ripe bananas and sugar- 
cane! 12. The reason why our parents forbad us to go out was simply that we might 
not know what sort of a garden they had.” 


13. Then the boy walked into the garden, and broke off [some of] the bananas 
and cut down [some of] the sugar-cane, 14. and then the two of them took [the 
spoils] to the mouth of a well in the middle of the garden, and sat down, and started 
eating. . 

15. In the meantime the mother [in the sky] said to her husband, 16. ‘‘ Good 
gracious! something must be happening down below. My thumb keeps on 
throbbing.” 

17. Her husband answered, ‘‘ You had better go to see what it is.” 


18. ‘‘ When the woman arrived, she found that the two children had propped open 
the door which they had told them not to open. 19. So she got hold of a broom, and 
ran out into the garden to [find] the two children sitting at the mouth of the well, 
eating raw fruit. 20. At once she struck her children, being angry with them for 
eating the fruit. 21. As soon as the children saw what was happening, 22. they 
jumped up and ran. 23. They ran on and on and on until they came to a branch- 
road, 24. into which they turned and went on, when presently they found* a giant 
sweeping away rubbish. 25. And the giant turned and said to them, 26. “ Aruru 
is sweeping a clear space.” 

27. Upon this the two children squatted down and began to recite, as follows : 

28. ‘‘ Mataitiu and Mataikura 
Driven from the garden, to be sure! 
Look at what we’ve managed to secure! ”* 

29. To which the giant replied, 

30. “I will give it to Turekdefonorua.” 

31. Now there were ten giants responsible for looking after this path: 32. and 
one of them had two heads. 33. Nine of the giants, moreover, were kindly disposed 
to the children, and wished to let them go ; 34. but the two-headed one wanted to eat 
them. 35. The two-headed giant, therefore, [in] his desire to eat the children, urged 
them to enter his house, that they might pick lice out of his head. 36. And the two 
children said, ‘‘ All right.” 

37. So the two of them went in, and sat down, 38. and the giant laid his heads 
upon their laps: 39. one head on the boy’s lap, and one on the girl’s lap. 40. As 
soon as the boy had begun to separate the giant’s hairs, finding a louse, 41. he said, 
“ Eureka, eureka! Your lair is discovered! Perish while sleepeth the giant !’’* 

42. By this time the giant was asleep. So the children got up very quietly, 
took the giant’s sennit, 43. and bound the giant down, and fled. 44. They ran down 
to the shore, where they found a canoe lying.* 45. Thereupon they put into the 
canoe four pieces of pumice and two pieces of [a heavy kind of stone known as] 
taptuent, 46. after which they pushed the canoe into the sea and paddled off. 


G 
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47. The children paddled on and on and on for ever so long, and then the girl 
said to her brother, 48. “ Look in the direction of the sun ; there is a tiny little speck, 
like a fruit-fly !” 

49. But they did not know that it was really the two-headed giant whom they 
had bound down that was coming after them. 

50. It was not long, however, before they realized that the giant whom they had 
bound was flying towards them. 51. Presently the giant reached their canoe, 
and stepped into it, 52. terrifying the girl.* 53. The boy, however, [calmly] said 
to the giant, 54. “ Sit down and have a rest, sir, and have a look at [what I am going 
to do].” 

55. The boy then picked up the pieces of pumice, 56. and bound one piece to 
each leg, and one to each arm, 57. and immediately stepped into the sea and began to 
dance on the surface of the water this way and that way. 58. The giant was highly 
delighted at the boy’s antics. 

59. The boy then got into the canoe again, and the giant, in his glee, said to 
the boy, 60. “‘ Please give me your playthings, and let me have a try.” 

61. And the boy said, “ All right! stretch out your legs this way.” 

62. So the giant stretched out his two legs, 63. and Mataitiu bound the* two 
taptuent stones to them ; 64. and as soon as this was done, he gave the giant a push 
in the chest, 65. and over he went, flop, splash into the sea,* and sank right down to 
the bottom. 

66. The two children then went ashore to the giant’s property, and there they 
stayed, taking possession of all his belongings and living in peace. 


NOTES 

1. Lit., and the boy was old, and the girl was young. Cf. G. 1.36.8. 

7. Lit., open to. Cf. G. IV.5.1. 

8. Lit., And the girl said, “‘ Yes, boy! open nevertheless, that if a good thing, 
and we come-to-know, and if a bad thing, and we come-to-know. Cf. G. I.29.9 (e) 
and (f). 

u) Lit., And they opened up only to a garden came (leum) only (-ma) and arrived 
at the back door. 

24. Cf. G. I.21.6. 

28. Lit., Mataitiu and Mataikura are being chased from futi and tapua; my 
catching you examine-in-detail. Futi and tapua are two kinds of banana. 

41. The words in the text are not Rotuman and may even be meaningless. 

44. Lit., to a canoe was placed. 

52. Lit., and the girl became-bad with fear. 

63. Lit., these. 

65. Lit., and the-chief was a-thing splashing-loudly only in the-sea. 


XIII. THE GIANT WHO WAS OUTWITTED BY A WOMAN 
The moral of this story is more pointed than that of the last, the consequences of 
disobedience being sufficiently severe and terrifying to act as a warning and a 


deterrent. As before, one of the leading parts is played by a giant (mam‘asa) who is 
finally outwitted and killed. 


KIRKIRSAS 
1. Hanit, ‘on asa Kirkirsas. 2. Han te‘ is noh‘e Tarket (hanua ne Maftoa), ka ‘on 
lag kirkir he rua fa‘fa‘ ma hot se ma, 3. ma gat ma ke lag kirkir lahlah he rua. 
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4. Ka han te‘ ma ‘on haian ea‘ noh ma ia, ma agag‘ia ia ‘e te‘ ne ava. 5. Ka mon 
haian ‘t falia ma ke tit ‘ar'‘ar. 6. Ma nénd, ma ‘e teran het, ka Kirkirsas ‘1 ‘ea se han 
he rua ‘e ‘on haian ea‘ ‘i, 7. “ ‘Auar la hoa‘kia ‘os halav tis rua, ko han rua, se Faniua, 
la faim ta ‘es sds, la loloa ‘es tahroro, 8. ko ‘is ‘t‘om ma ‘e asa ma kat sem lol‘ia ra.” 

9. Ma han mo rua ‘i ‘ea, “‘ Lelei, ko gagaj.” 

10. Ma ta tria ne karoma, ma poama se halav tis rua, ma hoa‘. 11. Ma iria ne 
la‘la‘, ma piiof ma se Faniua, ma kat fa‘ia ra ‘eria sast, 12. ka la‘aria ke la ré ‘oria sek 
vavaret ‘e Fa‘hap ta. 13. Ma tria ne moliof ‘e is he ta, 14. ma iria ‘ut mea‘me‘af se 
uan ufag mea‘mea‘ he ta, 15. ka tria a‘faiama se kararad het t6t6 ‘e hiin haf ti‘ut e ‘on 
vere. 16. Ma iria ne ‘toaf ma se téet reapreap, kane a‘mamar, 17. ka ‘on nuju nana 
‘on vahia maga, 18. ka ‘al ‘on té ta ‘stake mahal parava te‘ malmal ‘i ‘on mia‘ he ta. 
19. Ma iria ne ‘to ma, ka tae ‘on la‘akiag, 20. ma leuagea se ‘oria huga ne mam‘asa 
‘esea ta a‘mou réré tape‘t. 21. Ma ta le‘ han he rua ‘i hathaifaegag ma ‘ea ‘at iria la 
ha‘ka‘ia ‘al ‘on téta. 22. Mata ag ke la iria ‘ot hafut ‘ot hafut,* 23. ma ke‘ia ‘al ‘on 
mam‘as ta. 24. Ma han he rua ne ka‘ ma ka’ ma, ma mam‘as ta mamaf ; 25. ma té 
ta ne vala‘ se ma, 26. ma le‘ han he rua ‘t jon, 27. ma mam‘as ta he‘oag, 28. ka le‘ 
han he rua ‘io ma, ka ‘ej‘ejum ‘oria joniga: 29. ‘oria tit ‘ar‘ar mo rua ne 10] se ma, ma 
mam‘as ta ne vala‘ama, ma ‘Of. 

30. Ka Kirkirsas, ia néné se han la‘ la fa‘ sas he rua ‘i huaghuag va la‘, faiak 
raksa‘ia ‘e joni, 31. ma ta ta ‘eag, “ Ka té tapene ta ré se ‘aura, ka se ‘on a‘mamar ?” 

32. Ma han he rua ‘i ‘ea, ‘‘ O, gagaj, 33. kota ma té mamarut ‘amiar kel ‘e ‘otomiar 
fup‘akiag se‘ se ran te‘.” 

34. Ma han ta ‘ea, “ ‘Auar ho‘ vahta pefa'et se ‘isa, ne?” 

35. Ma han he rua ‘i ‘ea, “‘ ‘Ae se fek, ko gagaj ; 36. ka ‘ana té a'mamarut te’ 
la hele‘uen se ‘isa. 37. ‘Améar kat ré‘ta ra ‘otomtar garuet ne ‘amiar la‘ la ré‘ia, 38. ka 
‘amiar vé‘ia ke té th ; 39. ma ‘dna ‘amiar a‘hde mam‘asat ta ‘amiar hag sio ‘e Fa‘hap 
ta, 40. ka ‘amiar a‘hde ia ‘el pau‘ia la no‘om ‘e ‘on ‘i mo te’. 41. ‘Ana ‘amiar ‘e mua, 
ka ta ‘of ‘e fa‘.” 

42. Ma Kirkirsas ‘eag, “ ‘Auar oi té ka huag fo'. 43. Malelet ; noh‘ak sio ‘auar 
se té he ta‘a, 44. la non6 ka mami‘as ta ke ha‘um ma ‘ania ‘auar. 45. Ka ‘is famor 
‘t ha‘ ‘e ré sio ta té se mam‘as ta. 46. Ka se ré jon tape’.” 

47. Mane kat roa ra, ka té ta ri‘ titd. 48. Ma tr fiir se’, ka mami‘as ta ‘esa la 
surum, 49. ma pde so ma, ka ‘at, 50. “ Sem la gou a‘u‘uamo, ma koté gou tog ‘oto 
feke se ‘aura, ko le‘ he rua. 51. Ka ‘inea ne set ta ‘ea la ‘auar la ka‘ka‘ ‘oto ‘ala ?” 

52. Ma Kirkirsas ‘i ne leuma se mam‘as ta, ma ‘ea, 53. “‘Ae noa‘ia, ko gagaj! 
54. Ka kepot ka ‘de ke la ‘oaf sin, ma ‘de la a‘u‘ua karau sio, 55. ka sem la gou makamo 
se ‘dea, ka vah, ma kota ‘ae ke la ‘a ‘oto le‘ mo rua ‘o, ma kota ‘de ‘a fakmiir.” 

56. Ma mami‘as ta ‘at, ‘“‘ Ma sag maka,* la ‘is kelea* e.” 

57. Ma ta han ta ne fiama se mua ‘on mamas ta, ka ‘at, 

58. “ Jau kirkirt ‘e mua ne sau, 
Ka uw a,u a! 
59. Tae tinet ka tia ma tau, 
Kaua,ua!l” ; 

60. Ma Kirkirsas ‘i ne sua tape‘ se ma ‘on mak hi ta, 61. ka ta‘ma vetakia mak 
‘en,*—62. mak ma suel‘ak ‘on si‘u se ta‘, ka suel‘ak se ta‘, 63. ka kaf se fa‘it e ‘on 
kirkiri, 64. ka aguaoan, ka hot‘akia ia,—65. réréag se téet, ka révéag se téet, 66. ka 
ka‘ akia ‘on kirkiri la no‘akia ‘on fa‘ ta. 67. Ma mam‘as ta te‘ maomao lal ‘i kahaan, 
68. ma han ta ne la ifoama se téet, ma mamas ta tfoag sin. 

69. Ma han ta ne toak so ma, ka mam‘as ta ‘ea, 70. “‘ Ka gou ‘ea téet ne gou raeaf 
se ‘ou lag kirkiri, ‘de ré tapen ma ta tapi‘a e?” 

71. Ma Kirkirsas ‘ea, “ Ka ‘ae ‘oaf sin, ne?” 
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72. Ma mam‘as ta ‘ea, ‘‘ O's! kepot ka ‘de la pé la ré ‘oto kirkiri la ta‘ pau ma se 
‘ou kirkiri, ma gou kal ‘a ra ‘e ‘ou le‘ he rua ‘t.”” 

73. Ma han ta ‘ea, “ O, ma té vavhinet se goua la ré‘ia ‘ou kirkiri la ar se ‘oto 
kirkiri, kepoi ka ‘de pa ‘es aier la tape'.” 

74: Ma ta mam‘as ta ‘ea, ‘‘ Ma ‘de la figaleleit ma ré‘ia, la gou se ‘ania ‘ou le‘ he 
rua. 

75. Ma han ta ‘ea se ‘on famori, la ir la fahua ta koua; 76. ka noné ka koue 
ta la mal ma, ma tris la foram, 77. ka té ia faefaeag ma mam‘as ta. 

78. Mane koue ta ne mal se ma, ka faat leum ma forama se Kirkirsas, 79. ma 
han ta ne ‘ea ma se mam‘as ta, ‘‘ Tae, leuag ‘de la fa‘ia ‘ou kirkiri.”” 

80. Ma té te‘ ne leuag ma, ma han ta ‘ea, 81. “ ‘Ae la tak sio se gasav ne pou rua 
‘t, la ‘amis fa‘ia ‘ou kirkiri.” 

82. Ma mam‘as ta tak so ma, 83. ma haian ‘1 ne ho‘ama tanakiag unut, 84. ma 
tris kal ma hihthir ma mam‘as ta se pou ne ri ta ma mou. ‘on la hap rua ma ‘on si‘ hap 
rua; 85. ka kota han ta ‘ea la ‘ilehim ta haf mal. 86. Mane faat ho‘ama haf malat 
ma naam se han ta, 87. ma han ta ne totok'ak so ma se kirkir hapat ‘e mami‘as ta; 
88. ma mam‘as ta ne te‘ ‘oh‘ohd ‘i, 89. ka han ta ‘ea, “ ‘Ae se ‘oh‘oh6 vavar! ka ‘ina 
‘de la ré tape‘, ma fa‘ ta kal af a'‘lelei ra.” 

90. Ka mami‘as ta ‘eag ke “ Noné ka gou la sai, ma ‘aus ‘atakoa la gou la ‘a se 
ma ma of.” 

gi. Ka haian ‘i ‘eag ke “ ‘Ae la sai tapen? 92. Téet hihir ma mouena, ma la 
sat se tei?” 

93. Ka té hal te‘ ‘ot hafut ‘ot hafut* ‘e haf mala, 94. ma lelea‘ totok‘ak se ‘on kirkiri, 
ka lelea‘ sorot‘ak se ‘on ‘efe, ka lelea‘ soros‘ak se ‘on mafa ma ‘on isu ; 95. ma réré tape 
ma, ma ta mami‘as ta ‘on alag. 

96. Ma ta mami‘as ta al se‘, ka han ta ag ke la faria han ea‘ he rua ‘i, 97. ma 
puer‘akia te‘ ne ‘on lelea‘ ‘1, la se réré té tape ‘e ta av, 98. la néné ma agtau sio se irisa 
ta té ti’, ma ‘inea ne tris la pot tapen ; 99. ko irts sartia ‘e té a‘ ta, 100. mala se ré ta té 
tape’ ‘e ‘on fakmuri. 

tor. Ka le‘ he rua ‘t ag ke la faksoroa Kirkirsas ‘t, 102. ma ‘al‘aligen ne té ta mou 
aier se ‘oria tofita‘a. 


: NOTES. 
22. Cf. G. IV.23.3 (0). 

56. Probably for makag. Cf. G. IV.31.8. 
56 (end). Cf. G. 1.35.7 (d). 

61. Cf. G. IV.24.7. 

93. Cf. G. IV.23.3(d). 


KIRKIRSASA 


1. There was a woman named Kirkirsasa. 2. This woman lived at Tarke 
(a part of Maftoa), and both her armpits were completely covered with tattoo-marks,— 
3. they were quite black with it. 

4. Now this woman had some maid-servants living with her, who used to wait 
on her at all times. 5. The clothes which these maids wore were just pandanus leaf 
skirts.* 6. One day Kirkirsasa said to two of these maid-servants of hers, 7. “ You 
two girls take our two sets of coconut-shell cups to Faniua, to get some sea-water 
[with which] to fill our green coconuts ; 8. for we put the stoppers in them yesterday 
but have not yet filled them with salt water.”’* 


g. To this the two maids replied, “ All right, madam.” 
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10. So they turned round and took the two sets of cups, and went off with them. 
11. They went on until they reached Faniua. But, instead of getting the sea-water, 
12. they just went for a stroll at the foot of the hill.* 13. Presently they went round 
the point, 14. and went on a little way towards the small beach, 15. when suddenly 
they heard something snoring at the foot of the big rock above it.. 16. And when 
they looked, they saw something lying there,—a great monster, 17. with his mouth as 
wide open as it could be, 18. and his teeth fiery-red like red-hot coals of coconut- 
shells.* 19. And when they saw what [this huge fellow] was like, 20. it came into 
their minds at once that it was only giants that were in the habit of behaving in this 
way. 21. So the two girls discussed the situation for a while, and then decided that 
they would pelt the monster’s teeth [with stones]. 22. Accordingly, each of them 
proceeded to pick up a stone, 23. which they then threw at the teeth of the giant. 
24. This they kept on doing until the giant awoke. 25. On waking, the giant sat 
up, 26. and the two girls ran. 27. The giant called out to them, 28. but the girls 
just glanced round and ran on ; 29. and, just as their leaf skirts flew out behind them, 
the giant got up and chased after them. 

30. Presently Kirkirsasa saw the two girls that had gone to fetch sea-water 
coming along out of breath, exhausted with running, 31. and she exclaimed, ‘“‘ What- 
ever has happened to you? Is it anything much ? ’’* 

32. ““O madam,” answered the two girls, 33. “it is the most awful thing we 
have ever seen in our lives.’’* 

34. “‘ So you have brought disaster upon us, have you ? ”’ responded the woman. 

35. “Don’t be angry, madam,” pleaded the girls; 36. “ but a tremendous 
thing is about to come upon us. 37. We didn’t do the work that we went to do, 38. 
but did something different instead. 39. We woke something up at the foot of the 
hill—a giant we believe it was, 40. and we think he is just about to appear now. 
41. We were in front, and he was behind chasing us.” 

42. ““ You are tiresome and cowardly,” said Kirkirsasa. 43. However, just 
seat yourselves down there, 44. and if the giant comes he will eat you. 45. We 
people are forbidden to do anything to the giant. 46. But don’t run away like 
this.” 

47. Before long there was a great clattering noise*, 48. and they all turned round, 
and in came the giant! 49. Sitting down, he at once exclaimed, 50. “ Wait till I 
have rested, and then I’ll have my vengeance on you, you [bad] children. 51. Who 
in the world told you to pelt my teeth with stones ? ” 

52. Kirkirsasa, however, approached the giant with the words: 53. ‘“‘ Good 
afternoon, sir! 54. And, if you should feel so inclined, just sit down and rest for a 
few moments, 55. while I dance to you. Wait till that is over, and then eat my two 
girls (if you are really going to eat them) after that.” 

56. “ Dance away!” said the giant, “‘ and let us have a look.” 

57. So the woman stood in front of the giant, and began : 

58. ‘‘ Slap the armpits before the king, 
With a ho! hi! hey! 

59. Raise arms, lower them, dance and sing,* 
With a ho! hi! hey!” 

60. Thus Kirkirsasa sang her song, 61. dancing all the time. 62. As she danced, 
she lifted her arms out, first this way and then that way, 63. slapping her tattooed 
armpits, 64. and extending both arms at once, and jumping up and down, 65. this 
way and that way, 66. and raising her arms to reveal her tattoo marks. 67. The 
giant almost went into a fit with laughing, 68. and whichever way the woman bent 
over, the giant bent over in the same direction. 
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69. As soon as the woman stopped, the giant said, 70. ‘“‘ I say, the markings* 
that I saw in your armpits, what did you do to make them like that ?” 

71. “So you like them, do you?” said the woman. 

72. “Oh yes,” replied the giant ; “‘[so much so that] if you can make my 
armpits exactly like yours, then I will not eat these two maids of yours.” 

73. To this the woman responded: “ Oh, it will be quite easy for me to make 
your armpits resemble mine, if you really desire it.” 

74. “ Then will you be kind enough to do it ?” said the giant, “so that I may 
not eat your two maids.” 

75. So the woman then told her people to light up a fire-hole, 76. and then to 
tell her as soon as the stones were red hot ; 77. and in the meantime she would talk 
with the giant. 

78. As soon as the stones were red hot, a man came and told Kirkirsasa, 79. 
who then said to the giant, ‘‘ Now then! come along to have your armpits tattooed.” 

80. So the giant went along, and the woman said, 81. “‘ Lie down here between 
these two posts, that we may tattoo your armpits.” 

82. So the giant lay down, 83. and immediately the women-folk brought a 
roll of sennit, 84. surrounded the giant, and bound him to the posts [in the centre] 
of the house, making his legs and arms quite fast. 85. That done, the woman told 
[them] to fetch a red hot stone. 86. So one of the men brought a red hot stone and 
gave it to the woman, 87. and the woman inserted it into one of the giant’s armpits. 
88. Immediately the giant began to yell. 89. But the woman said, “ Don’t yell for 
nothing ! you see, if you behave like this, the tattooing will not show properly.” 

go. But the giant exclaimed: “ By and by, when I get free, I will eat up the 
whole lot of you.” 

g1. To which the women replied: “‘ But how will you get free? 92. Whena - 
person is bound fast, how shall he escape ? ” 

93. In the meantime each member of the company present [brought] a red hot 
stone, 94. and some inserted them into the giant’s armpits, others rubbed them on 
his stomach, while others rubbed them into his eyes and nose. 95. And so it went 
on until the giant was dead. 

g6. As soon as the giant was dead, the woman began to scold her two maid- 
servants, 97. and to warn all her household, never to do such a thing as this again ; 
98. lest a big calamity should come upon them and they should not be able to contrive 
[a way of escape]. 99. True, they had got off this time, 100. but they must never 
do such a thing in future. 

tor. The two maids, on their part, proceeded to apologize to Kirkirsasa, 102. 
confessing that it was all due to their disobedience. 


NOTES 


5. Lit., And these little (mon) women wore-round-their-waists only (ma ke) 
‘ar‘ara skirts. ‘Ar‘ara is the rough side of the pandanus leaf, the smooth side being 
used for making fine mats. 

8. Green coconuts, after the juice in them has been drunk, are filled with sea- 
water, stoppered, and left standing for some days. The partly decomposed flesh 
of the nuts is then used in making native puddings. 

12. Lit., at Fa‘hapa. And similarly in 39. 

18. Lit., and the teeth of the thing resembled coconut-shell (parava) coals 
(mahala) here glowing here its redness. 

31. Cf. G. I.22.13 (6). 
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33. Lit., it is just an awful thing we have-seen in (or, since) our being-caused- 
to-grow up to this world. Cf. G. 1.33.5 (6) end. 

47. Lit., But it was not long, and the thing (#.e., the place, or perhaps the giant) 
sounded in-different-directions. 

59. I do not know the real meaning of this line, which contains two words (tines 
and ta) which are not Rotuman. 

70. Lit., thing. 


XIV. THE PET SHARKS AND THE DISOBEDIENT GUEST 


In this story the penalty of disobedience is paid in full, compassing, as it does, 
the death of the offender. According to another version of the same story, a version 
published by the Roman Catholic Mission in Rogo ne Rotu in September 1926, the 
disobedient man was killed and cooked before being thrown to the sharks, and after 
it was all over a star fell from the sky and killed all the people who had gathered 
together to witness or assist in this act of vengeance. 


‘Tor Rua 


1. ‘Inosot noh ‘e Fakpos ‘e fa‘ ri ‘e Savlet. 2. Ka ‘inos te‘ a'mou piipi se Husila 
‘e Feavat, ma haghagotae. 3. Mandéno, ma té a‘ het, ‘inos te‘ piiof se Hustla, ka hagoat 
ti‘ut la ré‘ta ‘e Feavai ; mata ‘inoste‘la‘oe. 4. Mairis haghagoat ma maf ta sokoma,* 
ka tautei ta ‘ea la iris la fo‘ar.* 5. Ma ta iris fo'af se hune‘el ta, ma fuap se‘ hagoat 
ta; 6. ma fupag ‘en ‘inos te‘ ‘t‘or ti‘ut, ka* ‘ef mafua. 7. Ma ‘inos ta fune‘ se‘, ka 
le‘ he rua. 8. Ma fa ta ‘ea la roua, ka han ta ‘ea la a‘mdiir, la ia la hag. 

9. Ma ta ag ke la té rua ‘i la ho‘af ia‘ matir he rua ‘i se ufa ‘e Fakpoi, 10. ma ta 
iria hae sio se lag fafag het, ma haghag sin. 11. Ma térua‘t hag ma hag ma, ma fafag 
he ta hot ‘e ta‘ he rua, 12. ma ta tria hol'akiag se suasuet. 13. Ma nond, ma suasue 
ta hoi, 14. ma ta ‘inos ta pi‘akiof ia‘ he rua ‘1, ma hae sio se vaitokat e Husial ta, ma 
hagae. 15. Maia‘ rua ‘st fupfup ma, ma vattoak ta hoi, 16. ma ‘inos ta hot'ak ma hoa‘ 
ag'akiof ma ‘e is haf afut e Feavai, 17. la‘an ‘e hune‘el af ta se Tarsua. 18. N6né, 
ma iria rae ma fafa‘ hits’ het, ma ta ivia hdeag té he rua ‘i sin. 19. Ré tape‘iof ma, ma 
a‘ofiof ma se fili‘ut e Tarsua. 20. Ma ‘inos ta haghag ma se lag fali‘ ta, ma ia‘ rua 
ti‘ pau, ma fils‘ ta hoi ; 21. ma ta ‘inos ta hot'akiof ta‘ rua ‘t se li‘ ta. 22. Ma ta 
ia‘ rua ‘i la* seksek, ka la* ‘ap‘ap se miir vaitokat e Husial ta, ka ‘inos ta la* hoa‘ho‘am 
‘eria té la ‘a la kirkir'ak se mir vaitoak ta, la té rua ‘i la ‘@'G. 

23. Ka ‘inos te‘ ma ‘oria fa helav het noh ma iria, fa Toga.* 24. Ma noné, ma 
roa‘ta ‘oris noh ta, ma fa helav ta pa hi‘ia* se ‘on hanue ta‘e Toga. 25. Ma‘e teranit, 
ha fa te‘ ‘ea se ‘inos ta, la iria ke hanis, ma la ho‘akia ia se ‘on hanua mo ta. 26. Ma 
ta ‘inos ta ‘ea, lelet, ia la ososia ia, ka ‘e mijarant, ma kota ia la‘ se ‘on hanue ta. 

27. Ma iris més, mane mijaran se ma, ka ‘inos te‘ hoa‘kia ‘oria fa ta se ufaga, 
28. ma iris pupa ma ha‘uof se Husila, 29. ma iris leuof se vaitoak ta se ta‘ rua manman 
‘e miir vaitoak ta. 30. Ma ta ‘inos ta he‘om ia‘ rua, 31. ma ia‘ rua ‘i leuma, ma ‘oria 
‘uta mamas ‘e pikiag val ta. 32. Ma ‘inos ta ‘ea se fa ta, la hotien se ia‘ rua, la la‘an 
se ‘on hanue ta. 

33. Ma fa ta ne leuag, ma hot sio se fomafua ‘on ia‘ rua, 34. ka ta ‘inos ta ‘ea se 
fa ta, 35. “ Noné ka ‘Ge la hele‘uof se Toga, ma ‘de la figalelet la fa‘tag ta tan mam, 
la mam se‘ maf ‘on té mo rua ‘i, 36. ma ta ‘ae fiir se‘ tria, ma is‘akim se Rotuam ‘t, 
la iria la ho‘im.” 

37. Ma ta fa ta ‘ea, “ Lelei.” 

38. Ma ta ‘inos ta e‘af kau la‘oag ta, ma la‘aris, ka ta ‘oria ho‘iag se Fakpoi. 
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39. Ma ia‘ rua ‘i ne hoa‘hoa' fa ta, 40. mane ha‘uof ma se hanua ‘on fa ta, ma fa 
ta piiof ma se hune‘el ta, 41. ma ta‘ma fue'fue’ roaf ma ia se ‘on hanue ta, 42. ka kat 
a‘a‘hde ra se fieag ne ‘inos ta fas‘ak se ia réko ta‘ rua. 43. Kata‘ rua ‘i noh‘ak so ma 
iria se sasag val ta,44. ma turturakierta, ma tartaria fa ta la leum la mamia ‘oria mafa, 
45. la vah‘ta ma kota iria ho‘. 46. Ma iria tartar, ka maré se,* ka ta moit la leuleum 
la mamia ‘oria mafa, 47. ka fa te‘ ke* a‘hée se‘ faeag fas‘ak ta, ma ia a‘hée ia kal a‘sok 
ra e.* 

48. Ka ‘esa la faieag'akia* ‘e gasav hanue ta, ia‘ rua ‘te turturak ‘e sasag val ta, 
kane ra—trat raurau.* 49. Ka fa te‘ ‘eag kikia se famori la ja‘akia kikia la tr ‘ania. 
50. Ma ta hanue ta ma‘opoag se hune‘ele, 51. ma sasap sio tet ‘e ia‘ rua, ka i‘et jon 
ma sq@i. 52. Ma ta famor ‘i taund’ ma nas se‘ te‘ ta, 53. ka tet ne sat kat la‘ pau ra, 
kha ta ‘ap‘ap la‘oan* ‘e mo ri afut ne iria foa‘ sin, 54. ma a‘a‘fat la‘oan* ne ia la haipoag 
tapen hoi‘adk ma ‘on sastag he ta. 

55. Ma famér ‘i nénd ma mamoas se‘ ‘er koua te‘ ta, ma iris hue‘ se‘, 56. ma ré‘ia 
‘or ‘a té ta, mane vah se ma, ma ‘oris mofa an ma ke se sasi. 57. Ma i‘et ne sai raea 
ma* moaf ne kin‘akime, 58. ma ia ne leuma se sut ne ‘on sastag he ta turturakiag ‘esea 
ma moaf ne té la ‘a ti ; 59. ma ta ia fui se ma ma kat ‘es sui toret ra ; 60. ma té ia 
tor sio, ka ta fa‘ se hanue ta, ka ta ‘on la‘oag se Rotuma. 

61. Ma te‘ ta ne hele‘uof ma se Rotuma, ma ta lua so ma tanakiag sui ta, 62. ma 
ta ia ré se ma, ma ta ‘on sasiag he ta mdatir hot‘ak. 63. Ma iria noné ‘e miir vaitokat 
e Husila, se ‘inos ta ‘esa la asiof se iria. 64. Ma ‘inos ta sat‘oa ne tapen ‘oria la’ ta, 
65. ma ta‘ rua ‘t foarfoar ma té ne sok se iria ma Of ; 66. ma ‘inos te’ ‘ea se iria, 67. 
“ LTelei ; a‘u‘ua karau sio, 68. ma noné ma ta ia* ho‘ak ‘omuar feke.” 

69. Ma ‘e teran het, ka fa ta pi ma se Hustla, ma hotiama* se ia‘ rua ‘i, ma la‘ 
se Toga. 70. Ma iris la‘la’ ma hele‘uof, ka hanua réag tu‘rua pog‘ia, 71. ma ta fa 
te‘ piiof se hanue ta, ma ta‘ma ‘on garuet mo‘mo'‘oa ri ne hanue ta. 72. Ma fa ta réré 
tape‘, ma ha‘uag se riit, ka gat se ke lelea’ haharag. 73. Maia ne a‘faiof ma se faeag 
ta, 74. ka fa ta faefaeag'akia Rotuma. 75. Ma fa ta a‘faiama se tae, 76. ma ia ‘inea 
gagaj he ta tie ; 77. ma ia ‘ea se‘ ‘e ‘on huga, 78. “ Hamue te‘, ‘en* ran ta ha‘uena.” 

79. Ma ta ia kekeaf se sousou ta, ma tartaria av het ne kau moseag ta la més mou e, 
la 1a hoa‘kia fa ta. 80. Mata a‘faiof, ka faeag ta tokana, 81. ma ta a‘eleaf ma se ri 
ta se karara haitariget ‘esa t6t6, 82. ma ia ne suruof ma se lag ri ta, ma ia aoao, ma rae 
sto fa ta se uan kau moseag ta, 83. ma ta ia tikiin'ak sto ia se gasav ‘on fa ta ma faat 
e ‘on foro, 84. ma ta ia sosot ma sosot ma, ma lele‘a vil ma Of ‘e ‘epat ne fa ta mose e. 
85. Ma ta ia téet ‘e ‘on rerege holiag se rua ne hanhapat ‘e fa ta, 86. ma ta ia pajai‘ak 
hoi‘ak sio ia se gasav ‘on fa ta ma faat e ‘on foro, 87. ma ta ia ré‘ta ke té ‘esea,—sosota 
lelea‘ ne tak se ‘epat ne fa ta taka e, la vilierts ‘e ‘eap ta, 88. la ia la ha‘ua fa ta ‘e ‘eap 
ta la hoa‘kia. 89. Ma ta ne tokir‘ak a‘sitoksiok la‘ma ta, 90. ma lele‘a vil ‘atakoa ‘e 
‘eap ta. 91. Ma kota ia vala‘ se ma ma ‘aklo‘akima ‘eap ‘atakoa ta se fa raksa‘ faeag 
a‘noa te‘, 92. ma ‘amfua ma se ‘on kia, 93. ma hoa‘hoa‘ roa ma se hune‘ele, ma he‘he‘oma 
‘tor rua, 94. ma hét'ak so ma fa ta sin, ma ta ia hottof ma, 95. ma ta‘ rua hoa‘kia iria 
se ‘oris hanue ta. 

96. Ma iris la‘la‘, mane ha‘uma se Hustla, ma fa ta piiof ma se hune‘el ta, 97. 
ma niiniij‘akia ma fa més ta, ma la‘an se Fakpot. 98. Ma‘on haina néné se ‘on vavan 
ta huaghuag va la‘ ka niintij' ak se ma té ha‘uag rauraut. 99. Ma han ta ‘ea, ‘ Ueh! 
ka tes ta‘a ? ‘de niintij‘ak pogpogim lag té raurau ta‘a? ka tese ta‘a, kota ‘t?” 

100. Ka fa ta mus‘ak se‘ ‘at, 101. “‘ ‘Ae se t6t6, ka ‘ana gagaj he ta te‘ ‘e lag ‘eap 
te‘ ; 102. ka gou a‘hde ta la fer‘at ‘e moa, ‘on la téaga.” 

103. Ma té han ta pit sio ‘e ‘oria uluag hat ta, 104. ka ta fa ta fake‘et‘ak sio fa 
mos ta se ‘orta moseag ta, 105. kata tak sio iria se ‘oria uan ri ta ma faefaeag a‘riri‘ieria,* 
la fa ta se mamamaf. 
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106. Ma kat roa ra, ka moa het ne mismés ‘e ragkar hit het e ut ri ta kokoua sio. 
107. Ma ‘inos ta a‘fat se uluag takag ta, ka ‘at, 108. “ Fa rua!* fa rua! ‘au a‘fai 
se moa het ne toome, ka ta‘ pau ma lio ne moa het e Fakpoi.” 

109. Ka ‘inos ta hat‘eluag iria, ma kahkahdaria. 110. Ma kat roa vév ra, ka 
moa he ta rii‘rii‘ so ma, ka kokoua hoi‘adk se‘ea. 111. Ma ‘inos ta a‘faia se kukul 
‘cap he ta, ka ‘at, 112. “ Fa rua! di, héua! vala‘ se‘, la a‘faia* ‘e lio ne moa het t6 
sio; 113. ka ‘dna téet kat tor ra,—ta‘ aier pau ma lio ne moa het ne mosmiés ‘e ragkarit 
e ut ri ‘on ‘inosot ne gou nond mar ‘e Fakpot, ko fa rua.” 

114. la ne faeag tape’ se ma, ka vala‘ana, II5. mane gatet'ak se ma ‘on ‘usu'‘t, 
ma ‘toaf se* sist taftaf‘ta. 116. Mata ne ‘io a‘leleit so ma se* ia ‘e uluag hatat e lag 
ri aier ‘on ‘inosot e Fakpot. 117. Ma fa ta pae sio ma ouen kikia, 118. ka ‘inos ta 
‘eam ‘e uan ri ta, T19. “ ‘Ae ne ou, ka ‘de salia ne réré té raksa‘a se ‘amira, 120. ma 

‘amiar hants pau ‘ e ‘dea, 121. ka ‘inea ne ‘amiar la tapen‘adk ? 122. ‘Ae hoa’ ‘otomiar 
le‘ rua, ma ‘ae ré la‘ma se ‘ou pa ré, ka roua té ne ‘amiar fas‘ak se ‘dea ; 123. ka ‘de 
hat a‘hiie va se* ‘os temamfua ‘ea, faeag fas‘ak se sokot té miirmiir vaksa‘a. 124. Ma 
‘de la meg sio ‘de, ka ‘e teranit e ‘t ‘eu* ran ta ha‘uena.” 

125. Ma fa ta faksoroag, ka sarama* ; 126. ma ‘inos ta ne fereaf se uluag takag 
ta, ma poama* se téet ne ouou ‘i,* 127. ma hoa‘ se ufaga. 128. Ma ‘inos ta ho‘af ma 
fata se Husila, ma piiof ma se vaitoak ta, ka ia‘ rua ‘esa la jijim ; 129. ma ta ‘inos te‘ 
kin‘akiof fa ta se ia’ rua, ka ‘ea se iria, 130. “ ‘Auar la ‘a té ma, ka vah, ma la‘amuar : 
ka ‘auar ne mafua‘ia, ma ‘inea‘ia la ao ‘emuar téla‘@. 131. Ma ta‘ea ‘auar ‘e a‘faim 
se te‘is, 132. ka ‘amiar tokatomira ‘e la lem* la hag ‘auar la fak se ‘on mumua.” 

133. Ma ia‘ rua ‘i ‘a se‘ fa te‘is, ka ta ‘oria la‘oag ; ka ‘inos ta, ‘oria ho‘iag se 
Fakpoi.* 

NOTES 


4. For sokom ma. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (a). 

4 (end). An abbreviation of fo‘aris. Cf. G. ITI.33.3 (8). 
6. Cf. G. IV.19.5. 

22. For this use of la cf. G. IV.13.3 (c). 

23. Cf. G. IIl.17.1, 3, and III.2o. 

24. Cf. G. 1.15.10. 

40. Cf. G. IV.18.20. 

47. Cf. G. 1.29.9 (e). 

47 (end). Cf. G. IV.9. 

48. Cf. G. IV.17.2 and IV.6.4 (c). 

48 (end). Cf. G. ITI.32.3-7. 

53 and 54. Cf. G. IV.16.4, 5, and III.10.4 (end). 
57. This ma is the adverb. Cf. G. I.29. 

68. Cf. G. IV.23.5. 

69. For hotiag ma. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (0). 

78. Cf. G. IV.24.1-3. 

105. For the position of the suffix, cf. G. III.31. 
108. Cf. G. 1.24.3. 

112. For a‘faiag. Cf. G. IV.5.15 (a). 

115, 116, and 123. Cf. G. IV.22.1 (6). 

124. Cf. G. IV.24.1-3. 

125. For sarag ma. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (8). 

126. For poag ma, as in 125. 

126 (end). Cf. G. 1.28.14 (8). 

132. An abbreviation of leum. 

133. Cf. G. IV.11. 
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THE TWO SHARKS 


x. [Once upon a time] a man and his wife were living at Fakpoi, some distance 
inland from the houses at Savlei. 2. Now they were in the habit of going down to 
Hustla at Feavai to fish. 3. On one occasion, when this couple went down to Husila, 
they found* that there was to be a big fish-drive at Feava: ; and so they joined it. 
4. The party continued fishing until the tide came in, when the leader told them to 
goashore. 5. So they [all] went ashore, and the catch was divided out on the beach. 
6. The share of the couple from Fakpoi* was a large [female] shark which was hea 
with young. 7. When they cut it open, they found two young ones inside it.* 8. 
The man suggested* that they should be thrown away; but the woman asked* 
that they be saved, so that she might [keep them and] feed [them]. 


g. And so, instead of throwing the young sharks away, the couple carried them 
inland to Fakpoi,* 10. and placed them in an oval basin [of water], and fed them 
there day afterday. 11. They kept on feeding them [in this way] until, after a while, 
the two fish took up all the room in the basin, 12. and then they transferred them 
to a deep round bowl. 13. As time went on, and the bowl became too small for 
them,* 14. the couple took the two young sharks* down to the beach, and placed 
them in the pool of brackish water formed by the spring at Husila, and fed them 
there. 15. But the sharks kept on growing bigger and bigger until this pool [also] 
became too small for them, 16. when the couple took them out of it and carried them 
along the rocks at Feavai, 17. and then along the sandy beach to Tarsua. 18. 
Presently they discovered a large pool enclosed by rocks,* and so they placed the 
two creatures in that. 19. And so it went on until finally they were put into the big 
rock-pool at Tarsua. 20. Day after day the couple brought food and threw it into 
the rock-pool, until at length the sharks were so big that even that was too small for 
them. 21. And so the couple then removed them from that and put them into the 
sea. 22. To and fro the two sharks would swim day after day, pausing from time to 
time behind the brackish spring at Husila, while the couple would carry their food 
to them, throwing it into the sea at that point* for the two sharks to eat. 


23. Now this couple had a stranger living with them, a Tongan. 24. And by 
and by, when he had been with them for a considerable time, this guest of theirs 
wanted to return to his home in Tonga. 25. So one day he asked them if they would 
be kind enough to let him go back to his country. 26. To this the couple agreed, 
and told him to get ready, saying that he would be able to go to his own country in 
the morning.* 

27. They slept [that night], and as soon as it was morning the couple accom- 
panied their guest to the coast, 28. going down as far as Husila ; 29. and on reaching 
the brackish spring they found the two sharks swimming near the surface of the sea 
just behind it.* 30. The couple then called the sharks, 31. and they came near at 
once,* their snouts protruding through the surface of the waves. 32. Thereupon 
iia told the man to mount on the sharks’ [backs], and so travel to his native 
land. 

33. So the man walked into [the water], and got on to the two sharks’ backs. 
34. As he did this the couple said to him, 35. ‘‘ When you reach Tonga, be good enough 
to go and fetch some fresh water and bathe these two creatures’ eyes with it, 36. 
and then turn their heads in the direction of Rotuma so that they may come back.” 

37. “ All right,” replied the man. 

38. The couple then allowed the voyagers to depart, while they returned to 
Fakpoi.* 

39. So the two sharks carried the man on and on, 40. until they reached the 
man’s native place, whereupon the man immediately went ashore, 41. and just made 
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straight for his village, 42. never giving a thought to what the couple had instructed 
him [to do] for the two sharks. 43. In the meantime the two sharks just remained 
near the edge of the sea, 44. drifting about and waiting for the man to come and bathe 
their eyes in fresh water, 45. after which they would go back [to Rotuma]. 46. But 
they waited and waited in vain for anyone to come to bathe their eyes, 47. while the 
man, if he happened to think of what [he] had been told to do, just thought that he 
wouldn’t do it. 

48. Before long, word went round the village that there were two sharks con- 
tinually drifting about near the edge of the sea, and that they were wonderfully 
tame: 49. but the man from Rotuma* just told the people to kill them and eat 
them. 50. Accordingly the whole populace crowded down to the beach, 51. and 
took hold of one of the sharks, but the other one swam off and escaped. 52. So the 
people gathered together and roasted the shark [which they had caught], 53. while 
the one that had escaped did not go right away, but just stayed about [in the water] 
in front of the line of houses where they had landed, 54. wondering how he might 
meet his brother again. 

55. As for the people, when their shark was cooked, they opened up the oven, 
56. and had their feast ; and, as soon as the feast was over, the scraps were just 
tossed into the sea. 57. Presently the shark which had escaped espied the scraps 
that had been thrown into [the water], 58. and made for them, and discovered the 
bones of his brother drifting amongst the other refuse.* 59. And so he picked all 
the bones up, without leaving any, 60. and then swallowed them, and immediately 
turned round and swam back to Rotuma.* 

61x. On reaching Rotuma, he vomited up the bones. 62. Immediately he did 
this, his brother came to life again. 63. The two of them then remained [in the sea] 
behind the brackish spring at Husila, and presently the married couple came down 
to see them. 64. They inquired of the sharks how they had fared on the journey, 
65. and the sharks replied by telling them everything that had happened to them. 
66. The man and his wife then sdid to them, 67. “ All right ; just rest for a while, 
68. and by and by you will be avenged.” 

69. So one day the man went down to Husila, and got on to the two sharks’ 
backs, and went off to Tonga. 70. On they went, and finally reached their destina- 
tion late at night. 71. The man then went ashore, and went round stealthily from 
house to house, listening outside to what was going on inside.* 72. This he continued 
to do until, finally, he reached a house occupied by young men only. 73. So he 
listened to what was being said, 74. and [at once perceived that] the speaker* was 
talking about Rotuma. 75. As soon as he heard that, 76. he knew that the gentle- 
man was there, 77. and he thought to himself, 78. “ This old fellow’s time has 
come.” 

79. He then withdrew to some distance away, and awaited the time when they 
would all be sound asleep, so that he might take the man away. 80. He listened, 
and (presently, noticing that] the talking had ceased, 81. he approached the house 
[again], and everyone was snoring. 82. So he went into the house at once, and 
looked around, and spied the man right in the midst of the sleepers. 83. He there- 
upon pushed himself in between the man [he was after] and the one next to him, 84. 
and then shoved and shoved until everyone [on that side] was pushed off the mat on 
which the man was sleeping. 85. The next thing he did was to move over to the 
other side of the man,* 86. and, as before, to squeeze himself down between the man 
and the sleeper next to him. 87. He then repeated the previous process, shoving 
aside those who were lying on the mat where the man was lying, that they might be 
clear of the mat,* 88. so that he might wrap the man in the mat to carry him off. 
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89. Thus he rolled round, as if he had been merely turning over in sleep,* go. until 
all the people [except the man he wanted] were off the mat. 91. He then got up, and 
hastily wrapped the whole mat round this bad, disobedient fellow, 92. and lifted him 
on to his shoulders,* 93. and carried him straight down to the beach. He then called 
the two sharks, 94. put the man across their backs, and got on himself, 95. and then 
the two sharks carried them both back to Rotuma.* 

g6. On they went until they arrived at Hustla, when the man went ashore, 
97. carrying the sleeper, and proceeded at once to Fakpot. 98. Presently the 
woman,* who was waiting, saw her husband come panting and puffing, and carrying a 
great long* bundle. 99. ‘‘ Goodness gracious! ’’ exclaimed the woman, “ whatever 
is that ? what are you carrying that great long* thing for in the middle of the night ? 
whatever is it, dear? ’’* 

100. The man whispered in reply: ror. “ Don’t make a sound! the gentleman 
is here inside this mat. 102. I guess he will get a start when the cock crows.” * 

103. So the woman got down from their bed, 104. and her husband very quietly 
placed the sleeping man on it, 105. and then the two of them lay down in the middle 
ot the floor, and talked, but very softly, lest their guest should wake.* 

106. It was not long before the cock crowed—the cock that used to roost in 
the ragkari tree at the end of the house. 107. The married couple then heard a voice 
from the top of the bed, saying, 108. “ Listen, you fellows! Listen to the cock that 
is crowing : it is just like the crow of the cock at Fakpot.” 

10g. The man and his wife beckoned to one another and began laughing. 110. 
It was not very long before the cock flapped his wings noisily and crowed again. 
111. The couple then listened for [a sound from] the mat in which [their guest] was 
wrapped, when they heard, 112. ‘‘ You fellows! Hey, you chaps !* get up, and listen 
to the sound of the rooster’s crowing ! 113. There is nothing else for it : it is exactly 
the same as the crowing of the cock that roosts every night* in the ragkari tree at the 
end of the house belonging to my host and hostess at Fakpoi, you fellows!” 

114. No sooner had the man said this, than he jumped up, 115. lifted his head, 
and looked out and saw that daylight was coming.* 116. On looking more carefully, 
he saw that he was on top of the bed in the actual house of the couple at Fakpot. 
117. Immediately he sat down and burst out crying. 118. Upon this, the couple 
said to him from where they were on the floor,* 119. ‘‘ You are crying, but you have 
treated us horribly. 120. We are very sorry for you, 121. but what, pray, can we 
do? 122. You took our two pets,* and just did as you pleased, leaving undone what 
we told you todo. 123. You did not remember that our forefathers said, ‘ An order 
not carried out is a thing that ends in disaster.’ 124. So stopcrying. To-day your 
time has come.” 

125. The man pleaded for mercy, but it was of no use. 126. The couple sprang 
to the top of the bed, and took hold of the crying man,* 127. and carried him off 
towards the shore. 128. They carried him as far as Hustla, and went down to the 
brackish spring, when lo and behold the two sharks glided towards them. 129. 
Thereupon the couple threw the man out to the sharks, and said to them, 130. “‘ Have 
your meal, and, as soon as it is over, you may go. You are both old enough now 
to know how to find your own food. 131. So don’t* come here again expecting 
[food], 132. as we are not going to come here any more* to feed you as we used to.” 

133. So the two sharks ate up the man, and off they went, while the husband 
and wife returned to Fakpot. 


NOTES 
3. Cf. G. I.21.6. 
6. Lit., this married-couple. 
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il 7. More literally, And the couple took out its inside, and [there were] two young 
id ones. Cf. G. 1.21.6. _ 
m 8 (twice). Lit., said (‘ea). 
d 9. More literally, And then it-proceeded instead that these two persons (lit., 
n things) should carry away these two living fish to the interior at Fakpos. 

13. Lit., the bowl was full. Similarly in 11, 15, and 20. 
. 14. Lit., these two fish. Similarly in many other places. 
ve 18. Lit., they discovered a big corner (fafa‘o). 
a 22. Lit., to throw to the-back-of the brackish-spring. 
r 26. Lit., And then the couple said, good, he would prepare himself, and in the 
? morning, and then he goes (cf. G. IV.13.1) to his country. 

29. Lit., and they came (cf. G. I.35.3 (d)] to the brackish-spring to the two fish 
n were-floating at the-back-of the brackish-spring. 

31. Cf. G. 1.29.3 (0). 
ly 38. Lit., And then the couple sent away the travelling company, and they went, 
le and then their returning to Fakpozi. 

49. Lit., this man. 
in 5. Lit., and he came (/euwm) only (-ma) to the bones of his brother were-drifting 
se together with refuse of other (¢#) food (éé la ‘a). 
at 60. Lit., and-immediately then he turned-his-back to the country, and then his 

going to Rotuma. 

0. 71. Lit., and that-only [was] his work stealthily-listening-at the houses of the 
a. place. Cf. G. 1.31.1 (a). 
1s 74. Lit., the man. 
n 85. Lit., and then he [was] a certain thing moving across to the second side at 
ly the man. 
e 87. Lit., that they should fall from the mat. 

89. Lit., And he rolled in pretence merely himself. 
| g2. Lit., neck (Ra). 
y, 95. Lit., to their country. 
4 98. Lit., his wife. 
le 98 and 99 (long). Implied in the verb ntiniij‘aki, to carry (of long things only). 
re 99 (dear). Lit., thishe. Cf. G. 1.8.7. 
re 102. Lit., at the cock its future crowing. Cf. G. IV.23.8 (a) and IV.13.5 (0). 
at 105. Lit., that the man should not wake. 
or 112. Cf. G. 1.8.5 (6). 
ir 113. Lit., sleeps-habitually (mdsmés). 

115. Lit., and looked away to outside was becoming light. 
g 118. Lit., the couple said hither from the-middle-of the house. 
ff 122. Lit., children. 
e 126. Lit., the thing which was crying here. 
9. 131 and 132. Cf. G. 1.17.10. 
re 
w (To be continued) 
ig 
ss C, MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. F. E. Williams, President of the Anthropological Section of the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science for the meeting at 
Canberra in January, is unable to be present. His Presidential Address, entitled 
“ The Creed of a Government Anthropologist,’ will be read for him. Mr. Williams 
went by aeroplane in November to do six months’ research in the recently discovered 
Kutubu region of Papua. 

Dr. A. Capell, after spending about four months amongst the Ungarinyin and 
neighbouring tribes in the Walcott Inlet and Port George IV districts of the Northern 
Kimberley region, W.A., moved in October to the Forrest River district, west of 
Wyndham. His study of the Northern Kimberley languages is proving most 
interesting, as well as very difficult. 

The Frankfort Museum ethnological expedition, led by Dr. Petri, is still in the 
Walcott Inlet district of the same region. Since the arrival of the party, news 
came of the death of Dr. Leo Frobenius, always the inspirer, and sometimes the 
leader, of the Frankfort Museum expeditions for the comparative study of primitive 
and prehistoric culture—particularly its art. 

Two former field workers of the Australian National Research Council, Mr. 
W. E. H. Stanner and Miss Phyllis Kaberry, have recently gained the Ph.D. degree 
of the University of London. Dr. Stanner is at present engaged in field work in 
Africa. Dr. Kaberry is returning to Australia. 

The new President of the Anthropological Society of New South Wales is Mr. 
F. D. McCarthy, Dip.Anth. (Sydney), of the Department of Ethnology, the Australian 
Museum. 

The third part of the article on “‘ Kinship in South Australia,’”’ which was to 
have appeared in this number of Oceania, has been delayed. The writer, Professor 
Elkin, is only now recovering slowly from a long serious illness. 

During the past year, sixteen administrative officers from the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea attended courses in Anthropology and Tropical Medicine 
at the University of Sydney. Two other officers, one from Fiji and one bound for 
the Northern Territory, and fourteen missionary students also attended. 

At the request of the Government of N.S.W., the Public Service Board conducted 
a special inquiry into Aboriginal administration in this State. The Professor of 
Anthropology and Mrs. Timothy Kelly, both of whom have made a special study of 
culture contact in N.S.W., were asked to co-operate, and did so. The Government 
announces as a result of the inquiry that a new Aborigines’ Protection Board will be 
constituted, which will include an anthropologist. In addition, a new position, 
that of Superintendent of Aboriginal Welfare, has been created. The person to be 
appointed must be versed in the anthropology of the Aborigines. 

Mr. Gregory Bateson and his wife, Dr. Margaret Bateson, who have been doing 
research in the Sepik region, New Guinea, are spending a few weeks during 
December and January in Sydney before returning to Bali. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 

In my first field report I wrote “‘ Knanindja means origin and is a noun derived 
from the verb knanakala, to come forth, to originate. Indja is a regular suffix; 
thus for instance, intunama=to circumcise, imtunindja=circumcision; twuna 
knanindja umquanga=which is your totem ?”’ 

I quote this passage because Dr. Fry remarks: “ Incidentally it has not been 
possible to confirm Réheim’s etymological derivation of the Aranda knanindja 
or knandza from a word knanakala, to come forth. The word knanakala was 
unknown to my Aranda and Luritja informants ; kwanala (Aranda, inside), kwanakala 
(Aranda, hanging down), and kanala (Luritja, euro) were the only near sounding 
words which could be suggested.””? 

As the reader might perhaps come to the conclusion that this is a mistake of 
mine I will give the information as I received it. Mulda and Wapiti of the Ngtatara, 
a Luritja group for the most part, a bilingual group on the Aranda and Luritja 
frontier, spoke about the waltara or totem genius (double).? But the walara is also 
identical with the Aranda knanindja. Thus the Luritja sentence, “ Tukurpa 
waltara palumpa’”’ would be in Aranda, “ altjera knanindja tkura,” i.e. ‘‘ ancestor 
totem his.” Then they translated the word walfara into Aranda as altja tkura, i.e. 
“own his” (his own). If a kangaroo man has been “ spoiling’ the kangaroo by 
killing too many and throwing the meat away his waltara comes and says to him, 
“Don’t spoil it. If you have killed it, eat the whole.”* He must smash the bones 
and tail and not throw them away: “ Don’t bite the tail, cut it up with the stone and 
then you can eat it.” This is waltanku, your own ; that is, the flesh of the totem 
animal is “ his own.” They were explaining the meaning of the phrase altjtranga 
mitjina, especially the word mitjina and of the head pads, memba, worn in the emu 
ceremony which they had performed. The memba was said to be kuta, eternal, 
meaning “‘ always with the ancestor”; every time a new memba is made for the 
ceremony, it is regarded as coming from the original one, that is, as identical with the 
original one worn by the ancestor. Mitjina=kuta; thus kuta knanaka=“ eternally 
originated,” and refers to the immortal ancestors ; on the other hand, every real 


1G. Roheim, ‘ Psycho Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types,” International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, Vol. XIII, p. 57 ; H. K. Fry, “‘ Body and Soul,” Oceania, 
Vol. III, No. 3, p. 248. ' 


*Cf. G. Roheim, “ Primitive High Gods,” The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. 
III, 1934, p. 112. 


3“ Don’t spoil it ” therefore means something like ‘‘ don’t waste it.” 
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human being kuta knanama, always originates, or is always conceived, at his totem 
place. 

Tnyetika (Erldunda Bob) in relating the myth of the emu ancestor Irpilka 
used the expression “‘ he knanakala at that place,” using the verb this time as 
equivalent of tjurungeraka. This of course raised another question of interest, 
namely the equivalence of the beginning and the end in this totemic reincarnation 
mythology. But this is not the point at present : I merely quote it as a text to show 
the existence of the verb. The two verbs are also used together—hnanakala 
tjurungeraka, they arose or became tjurunga. The close connection of the word 
with the concept of origin is also shown by Renana (Nathaniel) at the mission, for he 
said that his father’s runga (own one, proper one‘) knanindja, the honey-ant, was his 
aranga, grandfather. Strehlow gives us the following information : “ Im allgemeinen 
werden die Totem-Platze mit Riicksicht auf die dort entstehenden Totem-Abkimmlinge, 
knanakala (von selbst entstanden) genannt”’; and in a foot note: ‘“ knanakala= 
sst von selbst entstanden. dh. Empfangnis-Platz.’’5 

In a myth told by Aldinga, of the Ngatatara, a mixed Aranda and Luritja group, 
I find the following text : A malu patu (kangaroo man), called Itakupa (Backbone), 
a Purula (sub-section), knanakala at Ljaja (green slimy grass on the water). Another 
myth told by Merilkna of the same group begins as follows: One tranga atua (euro 
man) called Puntaru (Hairy) knanakala at Kutu-kutu (Heart). 

I was talking to Jirramba Banga (Alice Springs Aranda) about Aljira Iliinka, 
the Sky Being, and I asked him where he knanakala (where did he originate) ? His 
reply was that antjua, nest, was his knanindja, the place where he knanakala. The 
same informant said: ‘‘ The sun knanakala at Ilpalinja.” 

The only slip or inaccuracy I am guilty of is grammatical. I wrote of a verb 
knanakala, to originate. This is inaccurate, because knanakala is the perfect, not 
the infinitive. Knanaka is the imperfect, and knanama the infinitive of the verb. 

When I was staying at Hermannsburg the Rev. Albrecht once told me that 
difficulties had arisen in connection with some of the old men of the Aranda Mission. 
They had been preaching in an obsolete Aranda in church and the flock complained 
that they did not understand half of what they said. It is therefore quite possible 
that a verb which is known to informant A may be unknown to informant B.*® 

Yours faithfully, 
GEZA ROHEIM 


* Tju-runga=own shame or taboo; tju=bora, shame. They add tu to runga 
(proper, own one) to stop people talking too loud about the tjurunga. (Explanation 
given by Tnyetika.) 

5 C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Stamme, Vol. I, 1907, p. 5. 


6 In another footnote, Oceania, Vol. III, No. 3, p. 248, footnote 4, Dr. Fry calls 
the list of rites given by me “ confusing,” and proceeds to make things clear. He 
repeats my data except the use of the word imma, giving the reader the impression 
that these are not known to me, whereas they are all contained in the paper quoted 
by Fry, and with more details in my The Riddle of the Sphinx, 1934. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


Oirata, a Timorese Settlement on Kisar. Studies in Indonesian Culture I. By 
J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong. Amsterdam. 1937. Pp. 287. 

It is the intention of the author, in a series of studies on Indonesian culture, 
to record one year of research in the eastern part of the Malay Archipelago, using 
language as the constant avenue of approach. 

This publication is the first of the series, and embodies the results of five weeks 
of field work in Oirata. The chief portion of the material is composed of a myth, 
which may be looked upon as a would-be historical account of the tribal past. 

Since language is the core of his research, de Jong never takes his own generalized 
observations for granted. He relies on the narrations of nine leading members of 
the village community, who are authorities on tradition, and to whom the accurate 
rendering of this myth, in order to preserve it for posterity, is a sacred task of joint 
responsibility. 

For the transcription de Jong depends on a native interpreter, who not only 
translates but also aids in the grammatical and lexicographic work. 

It is difficult to assess from the first publication of the series how much new data 
de Jong will contribute concerning the area, or its usefulness and value. He, 
apparently, makes no claims, and prefers to publish his results as a coherent basis 
for existing information, and as a reconnoitre of the field for future research work. 


MonaA RAVENSCROFT 


The Sinatetk or Southern Okanagon of Washington. General Series in Anthropology, 
No. 6. Contributions from the Laboratory of Anthropology. Edited by 
Leslie Spier. George Banta Publishing Co., Wisconsin, U.S.A. 1938. 


Pp. 262. 

This ethnographic study on a small group numbering about 250-300 in the 
western part of the Coleville Indian Reservation, was made by a party of graduate 
students participating in field training. Each member prepared a section of the 
general ethnographic account as his topic. Hence, the Subsistence Quest of these 
people is recorded by Richard H. Post ; the Material Culture by Post and Rachel S. 
Commons ; the Social Structure by L. V. W. Walters ; the Individual Life Cycle by 
May Mandelbaum ; Religion and World View by Walter Cline; and Diversions 
by Rachel S. Commons, with an appended collection of tales. 

Since the aboriginal culture is now largely a thing of the past, the editor readily 
admits the account to be incomplete and inaccurate. The results, however, show 
the appreciable difference between the American Okanagon and the Canadian 
Bands. 

u 
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“ History of the Ba-Ga-Malete of Ramoutsa (Bechuanaland Protectorate).” By 
Vivien Ellenberger. Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa, 
Vol. XXV, Part 1, pp. I-72. 

The author, who is the District Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
has provided a unique history of this African tribe. In collaboration with Chief 
Sehako Mokgosi and from official records, he gives a very concerted account of the 
events in tribal history during the reign of each chief. Before 1735 he admits the 
sources of the history to be more traditional than factual, but from that date bases 
his story on the records of past chiefs, their cattle and their warfare. European 
influence and its effect on these peoples’ thoughts and social order are revealed from 
this new angle, giving insight into the great difference foreign government has made 
on the course of tribal history. A genealogical table, dating from the 16th century 
is provided in the appendix. 


Art and Archeology Abroad. By Kalidas Nag. Pp. 1-125, and 1g plates. 

While lecturing on Indian art and archeology in Europe and America and on a 
previous tour in the East, Dr. Kalidas Nag collected materials which, in the present 
report, he has prepared for Indian students desiring to specialize in art and archeology 
at research centres abroad. The result is a source book of wide and useful informa- 
tion, cryptically written, which reveals the author’s close and happy association with 
contemporaries in the scientific world. It has an international application to all 
students, directing them concerning scholarships, museums and their foundations, 


lectures, appointments and prominent personalities in Anthropology, Art and 
Archeology. It has also inspiration, because it emphasizes the way in which 
museums have increased in number and scope, bringing enlightenment to the ordinary 
people. 


“ Archeology of the Oakhurst Shelter, George.”” Reprint from the Tvansactions 
of the Royal Society of South Africa, Vol. XXV, Part III, pp. 229-324. 

On a property thirteen miles east of the town of George, South Africa, A. J. H. 
Goodwin undertook the investigation of a rock-shelter in an enclosed valley. The 
skeletal, pottery and implemental findings obtained and reported on by A. J. Goodwin, 
Prof. Drennan and J. F. Schofield will probably offer “‘a somewhat new, but a 
perfectly feasible, explanation of the vexed question of the origin of the Hottentot.” 
Even if the resemblance between these Oakhurst people and the more modern 
Hottentots is not as significant as these workers believe, the great care exercised in 
exhuming the graves to ensure full scientific accuracy ; the appropriate use of the 
camera at all stages, the clear diagrams and the obtaining of the invaluable collection 
itself, mark the investigation with highest merit. 


The Ethnography of the Tanaina. By Cornelius Osgood. Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press.) 1937. Price, three dollars. 











